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NEW FALL GEAR ARRIVING DAILY! 


PAST SEASON PRODUCTS - ON SALE NOW! 

SAVE UP TO 30% ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 
HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 


THREE PENNY TAPROOM 

CRAFT FOOD FOR CRAFT BEER 

WWW.THREEPENNYTAPROOM.COM 

108 MAIN STREET, MONTPELIER VT 8o2.22J.TAPS 
BAA DINING ROOM 
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Thank You Everyone 


50% OFF EVERYTHING!! 

Final 
Days... 

Huge 
Savings 


$1 million in 

snowmaking 

enhancements 

Knight's 

Revenge 

giaded 

terrain park 


John’s Shoe Shop North 

FOOTWEAR • GSOTHIKG • ACCESSORIES 


Pass & Badge pricing held over from 2011/12! 

Season Pass: $499/adult & $339/youth! 

PURCHASE BY LABOR DAY TO SAVE! 


The most affordable skiing & riding in Northern Vermont! 

smuggs.com/skiride • 1.800.523.2754 





Spruce Peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT 


MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 
OF THE 
AMERICAS 

The 1 1 th season is a musical 
love story: old Europe falls in 
love with young Amerioa. 


Summer/Fall 
2012 Schedule 

Tickets On Sale Now! 

New Membership Opportunities Available! 


THE SECOND 

* CITY TOUR: 

decch*i\Mu SECOND 

PRESIDENT' qity FOR 

PRESIDENT 

Chioago's legendary sketch oomedy 
theatre takes on the eleotion in 
Seoond City for President. 


LOS 
LONELY 
BOYS 

A Grammy Award Winning 
sibling trio whose musio draws 
equally from rook, blues, Tex-Mex, 
oonjunto, and tejano. 
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■ Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 



016.1 Megapixels 
O 26x Optical Zoom 
O 720p HD Movies 
O 3.0" LCD Screen 
O Image Stabilization 
O ISO up to 1600 


s 329 95 

l$199« 


Kit Includes : 
2-Year Extended 
Warranty & Case 



GMCAMERA.COM • 802-244-0883 

14 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

OffRT 1 00, across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 




2012 WINNER 


Featuring New England’s largest & best curated selection of craft beer, 
proper cocktails, eclectic wines with a full menu featuring 
local food and true Eastern North Carolina style barbecue. 


24 

TAPS 


Including beers from 
Hill Farmstead, Lawson's 
Finest Liquids and 
The Alchemist "Heady Topper" 


SUPPER 7 NIGHTS 

Lunch Fri, Sat & Sun 


Chalkboard brunch specials 

SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 


ke_. 


prohlbltlonplg.com 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 
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The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) nol-tor-protil arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 
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Re-elect Attorney General Bill Sorrell 


A record of success 

Vote Tuesday, 
August 28 

Need help finding your polling place? 

Please visit: www.billsorrell.com/vote 
$5.8 million Or contact us: (808) 859-91 86 


Over $430 million brought in to Less than $5.8 million paid 

Vermont through successful out defending Vermont's laws, 

litigation settlements and 
enforcement actions. 


$430 million 



GIVE YOURSELF 



THE GREEN LIGHT. 



Take yourfoot off the brake. Come take a test 
drive today and get all the instant gratification of 
a new MINI Cooper Hardtop, Including: 

• Comer Brake Control 

* Ultra-ridgid body structure 1^0 


MINI COOPER 


MINI of BURLINGTON 


■I 


74 Champlain Drive, Shelburne, Vermont 
985-8484 • miniofburlington.com 
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“Queeb Tax” Fallout 



facing 

facts 


THE RUNNING 
WOMAN 

Vermonter Nlkld 
Kimball shattered 
the women’s record 
for running the Long 
Trail, traversing 
273 miles in five 
days, seven hours 
and 42 minutes. 


WIND BREAKERS 

Ajudgc found six 

activists guilty of 
trespassing for 
having blocked 
utility trucks on 
Lowell Mountain 
last December. Your 
move, protesters. 

& 

TRIATHLON TRAGEDY 

A53-year-old 
Massachusetts 
man died in the 

of last weekend's 
USA Triathlon in 
Burlington. RIP. 
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YES WE CANNABIS 

The marijuana 
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It’s OK Not To Share 



Saturday, August 25* at 2:00pm 
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Hydro Flask 

The BEST water bottle ever! 
WHY? 

COLD fik HOT 


stays cold stays hot 

24 HOURS ^ 12 HOURS 



SEVEN DAYS 



feed back 


Remember last week's story 
about Canadians and tipping? 
See page 19 for letters about 
that hot topic. 


Don Egbert. Cathy Reamer. Colby Roberts 


writers Kathryn Flagg, Paul Heintz. Ken Picard 


calendar editor Carolyn Fox 





Erik Esckilscn. John Flanagan. Scan Hood, 
vin J. Kdloy. Rick Kiaonak. Judith Levine, Amy Lilly. 
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DAYSIEDIS 

Our name was brought up in a nega- 
tive context in ["A Decade of Daysies," 
August 8]. I can understand how Seven 
Days would be upset about the possibil- 
ity of ballot stuffing, though a computer 
glitch seems a more likely explanation, 
as I can’t think of anyone who would 
have the motivation, time and stupidity 
to fill out that many identical ballots. 
But to call us and another business out 
as if we were participants in a scam was 
pretty upsetting, to say the least. Maybe 
that wasn’t your intention, but it is cer- 
tainly suggested by your comments. 

The other conclusion that can be 
drawn from your comments is that 

award. Certainly it would be fun for 
Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery to win a 
Daysie, but we have been successful for 
21 years without one. 

Joan Furchgott 

SHELBURNE 

Editor's response: We never intended 
to implicate Furchgott Sourdiffe — or 
Liquid: Hair for Men, which was also 
mentioned in the intro — in the bogus- 
voting incident. We simply wanted 
to illustrate how a surprising set of 
ostensible winners led us to double-check 
our data and ultimately discover that 
we'd been scammed. Furchgott Sourdiffe 
is a great gallery, but BCA Center has 

TIM NEWCOMB 


won the Daysie for best art gallery by 
a huge margin nearly every year since 
this competition began. We would have 
been surprised to see anyone defeat it. 


PAC MAN? 

The race for attorney general between 
incumbent Bill Sorrell and challenger 
T.J. Donovan has been lively and infor- 
mative [Fair Game, August 15]. If it’s a 
fight, it’s been a fair and civil one. But 
there is a new combatant in the arena: 
super PACs. 

Inviting super PACs into Vermont 
elections is like allowing a third, stealth 
boxer into the ring — in this case to gang 
up with Sorrell on Donovan and his in- 
surgent campaign. It’s understandable 
that Sorrell wants the help. He's been out- 
hustled, out-fundraised and generally 
outmaneuvered by Donovan’s campaign. 
If a “knockout punch” is landed in this 
competition, it’ll either be by Donovan 
(on the issues), or an out-of-state super 
PAC (on the money) — not Sorrell. 

Ultimately, Vermont voters will 
decide how much influence super PACs 
should have in our elections. But, if out- 
of-state super PACs with secret donors 
are the ones left standing at the final bell, 
Vermonters interested in campaign fi- 
nance reform and clean elections should 
be booing. 

Christopher J. Curtis 

NORTHFIELD 
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TIME FOR T.J. 

[Re “Come Judgment Day," August 1; Fair 
Game, August IS]: Our current attorney 
general was appointed — not elected — by 
Howard Dean in 1997. For the first time in 
eight elections, AG Bill Sorrell is facing a 
serious challenger in Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan. From 1993 
to 2001, I served as defender general, 
quickly learning that we have a criminal 
justice “non-system.” There is no consis- 
tency in practice. County state’s attorneys 
are free to pursue justice as they see fit. 
The state’s AG is, as AG Sorrell so often 
states, the state's chief law enforcement 
officer and prosecutor. Nonetheless, the 
AG has not provided meaningful leader- 
ship to assure a systemic and fair ap- 
proach to criminal justice. 

When AG Sorrell took office, the 
Vermont Department of Corrections 
had 1128 persons in custody and a 
budget of $50 million. During his tenure, 
the number of inmates doubled and the 
corrections budget grew to $140 million. 
The AG has not attempted to bend this 
curve, despite ongoing legislative efforts. 

By contrast. State's Attorney Donovan 
has initiated innovative programs to 
divert defendants, who overwhelmingly 
have mental health issues and alcohol 
and drug addiction, and are poor. T.J. 
has utilized and touted both the mental 
health and drug courts that operate in 
Burlington but are not available in all 

who present true threats to public safety. 

Robert Appel 

HARDWICK 


GOOD EYE 

I was really impressed by the quality 
of writing in “Drawing the Other Side" 
[August 15] — the clear and intelligent 
movement through D’Ann Calhoun 
Fago’s life and work. As it happens, I 
was there in my studio at Studio Place 
Arts when writer Megan James was 
looking through the exhibit, and I noted 
that she was taking a lot of time look- 
ing at each of the works. That doesn't 
always happen, even with reporter/ 
reviewers! This attention is apparent in 
her descriptions of the work. 

Janet Van Fleet 
CABOT 


CORRECTION 

In last week’s Whiskey Tango Foxtrot 
column about the drive-up window 
at Akes’ Place, we misspelled the last 
name of the building's landlord. He 
is Robert Senix — not Fenix. 


SHORT MEMORY? 

Instead of being snarky about former 
Mayor Kiss while reporting on the per- 
formance of Mayor Weinberger during 
the Occupy protests of the governor's 
meeting in Burlington [Fair Game, 
August 15], Andy Bromage should have 
Googled the news about the near riot 
last November after the death in City 
Hall Park. He would have found articles 
and videos showing that Mayor Kiss 
wasn't in a bunker somewhere writing 
press statements about how supportive 
he is of the rights of protesters: he was 
standing in the rain in the middle of it 
all, defusing a volatile situation. This is 
something Albert Petrarca and Jonathan 
Leavitt (who, in the past, accused Kiss 
of being a warmonger) also ought to 
keep in mind before they denigrate Kiss. 
Supportive as I am of the Occupy move- 
ment, to me, some of them only appear 
to be professional protesters, hanging 
around with Magic Markers and poster 
board, trying to get on the news. And the 
Vermont media, lacking the ability to 
see beyond their noses, are only happy 

Ross Laffan 

ROCHESTER 


AG COMES UP SHORT 

Attorney General Sorrell’s string of high- 
profile losses in the federal courts cost 
Vermont a substantial amount of money 
and a tarnished reputation [“Come 
Judgment Day,” August 1; Fair Game, 
August 15]. The “tobacco settlement” 
with the 46 states was the culmination 
of legal battles initiated by the major 
states. Vermont was a small appendix 
and in no way did Sorrell play a major 
role. His claims are false. Vermont got 
money simply by joining other states. 
All in all, for his years as AG, his perfor- 
mance is a substandard one. 

Tibor Bemath 
BURLINGTON 
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BACK TO 
SCHOOL 
BARGAINS 

for Students 
andFacult) ' 

• KITCHENS 

OF INDIA heat-and- 

eat, ioo% natural and no 
preservatives, 5 varieties $1.99 

•FONDUE FROM 
SWITZERLAND 

delicious in the summer, 
especially when it’s ON SALE 
$3-99' Keff $M-99 

•SANTA RITA 
WINES FROM 

CHILE all varietals! 

Reg: $9.99, ON SALE $6.99 

• I'VYAOVINHO 
VERDE IS BACK! 

$5.99 while it lasts 



WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi st on Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burlington@ cheeeetra dere.com 
Open 7 dave 10am-7pm 
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MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS 

GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Want to teach? Saint Michael’s Graduate Education Programs have 
an educational path to one of the most rewarding careers in Vermont. 
Along with our Master’s Degrees in Arts, Theater Arts, Curriculum, 
Special Education and School Leadership, we offer Initial Teacher 
Licensure in: 


Elementary (K-6 grade) 
Middle (Grades 5-9) 
Secondary (Grades 7-12) 


• Special Education (all levels) 

• English as a Second Language 
(ESL- all levels) 


And Saint Michael’s offers you more: low tuition, one-on-one advising, 
and courses conveniently offered in the evening. Not sure if graduate 
school can fit into your life? Take a course and see! Registration for 

fall is now open, www.smcvt.edu/graduate/education 


802 . 654.2000 


www.smcvt.edu/graduate 

graduate@smcvt.edu 


Saint Michaels 
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What is it about commemorating anniversaries? We seem to need markers of 
the time since ... in this case, Irene. The TROPICAL STORM that battered Vermont on 
AUGUST 28. 2011, was nearly one year ago, and every media outlet in the state is 
r reporting on it anew. 

Seven Days is no exception. In this issue we consider Irene from five angles: hov 
Vermont rivers have been changed, by the storm or by human intervention: what 
happened in ONE SMALLTOWN the day of the storm: the still-simmering tensions 
over DISASTER MANAGEMENT in Bethel: RESTAURANTS we've lost, and gained, since 
Irene: and a cartoonists take on the flooding of on intervale farm. In each instance, 
ome good has followed the bad — which may be the reason we like to take stock. 
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SPACES 

WHITED 

CALL 

NOW! 


Fitness and fun in a developmental^ appropriate structui 
environment that promotes wellness and healthy living. 
Activities include: swimming, 
tennis, climbing wall, creative 
movement, foreign langur - 
music and n 


VCnnF^icALwfApy 

Essex So. Burlington Williston 

879-7734 ext. 131 658-0080 864-5351 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com micheller2@edgevt.com 



OPEN NOW only at ECHO, through Sept. 3, 2012 


OUR BODY 

THE UNIVERSE WITHIN 


By Land or By Lake 

Get out there with great rates from NEFCU 

Wherever you find your fun this summer, NEFCU has 
the loan for you. From cars to campers, boats to bikes, 
RVs to ATVs - a low-rate loan from NEFCU can bring 
the great outdoors within reach. With low rates, flexible 
terms and quick turnaround times - NEFCU will have 
you on the road or on the water in no time. 

■ Borrow up to 100% of purchase price' 

■ Loans for new and used vehicles and boats 

■ Instant online loan application 


The fun is waiting! Call or apply online today! 



Local, affordable, and on your side? 
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FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Closing Arguments 


T he two Democratic candidates 
for attorney general are nearly 
related. But if you thought 
their primary race for the 
nomination would be a family affair, you 
were wrong. 

With a week to go until Election 
Day, Attorney General bill sorrell and 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney 
t.j. donovan came together Tuesday for 
a Burlington Free Press debate during 
which the candidates testily cross- 
examined each other. 

Left to their own devices, the two 
eschewed issues of substance, competing 
instead for the lowest common denomi- 
nator. Sitting two feet apart, they spent 90 
minutes trading smirks, snide comments 
and accusations of campaign impropriety. 
They became — in a word — unhinged. 
Right out of the gate, Donovan attacked 
Sorrell for benefiting from more than 
$ 100,000 worth of advertising purchased 
by a "super PAC” run by the Democratic 
Attorneys General Association (DAGA) 
and financed by corporations, unions and 
special-interest groups. 

“This is not individual attorney gen- 
erals giving 500 bucks, 200 bucks here 
and there,” Donovan said. “These are 
major corporations, such as Monsanto, 
such as big tobacco, big pharma, big 
oil, funding the Democratic Attorneys 
General Association, who is then push- 
ing this money into a committee which 
has not yet disclosed who’s made the ads 
and where the money’s coming from.” 

Sorrell said that even though he’d 
called for an end to groups such as DAGA 
when he ran the nonpartisan National 
Association of Attorneys General, he’s 
happy for their support and happier still 
not to know who's providing it. 

“I am not corrupt. I am not for sale,” 
the AG said. “The bottom line is I don’t 
know whose money is going into the ads 
for me, and I think it’s better that I don’t 
know, because then there can't be any 
appearance that I'm showing favoritism 
to some corporation if I don't even know 
they’ve contributed." 

When it was his turn to pose a ques- 
tion, Sorrell read from two emails penned 
by Vermont Democratic Party executive 
director julia barnes indicating Donovan 
scuttled a proposed “dry run” of the 
party’s get-out-the-vote system during 
next Tuesday's election. Sorrell said that 
by asking the party to cease and desist 
from the effort, Donovan was engaging 


Presumably, higher turnout among 
less engaged voters — the target of the 
party's "dry run” — would help Sorrell, 
who by virtue of his tenure is better 
known by Vermonters, but who appears 
to generate less fervent support than his 
challenger. 

“The answer to your question is 
we want to enhance voter turnout,” 
Donovan parried. “We want to enhance 
our voter turnout.” 

The closest the candidates came 
to engaging in a substantive, issues- 
oriented debate came halfway through, 
when Donovan accused Sorrell of inflat- 
ing his role in a national mortgage fraud 
settlement. Then Sorrell tried to nail 
Donovan down on precisely what he 
would cut to pay for outside attorneys 

SITTING TWO FEET APART, THE 
CANDIDATES SPENT 90 MINUTES 
TRADING SMIRKS, SNIDE 
COMMENTS AND ACCUSATIONS 
OF CAMPAIGN IMPROPRIETY. 

THEY BECAME - 
INAWORD- UNHINGED. 

to defend the state in complex consti- 
tutional cases. But even those topics 
devolved into nasty, back-and-forth 
exchanges, colored by childish body lan- 
guage and outbursts. 

During one of Donovan’s answers, 
Sorrell rested his head on his hand, 
smirking. Donovan, meanwhile, ap- 
peared as if he’d contracted rabies and 
might bite Sorrell’s head off at any point. 

The denouement came near the de- 
bate’s conclusion, when both candidates 
for Vermont’s top law-enforcement job 
accused each other of breaking the law. 

Referring to an incident in 
Brattleboro, in which Donovan’s cam- 
paign asked for absentee ballots to be 
sent to a couple who did not want them, 
Sorrell said his campaign had heard 
similar complaints from town clerks 
throughout the state. 

“It appears that at least there's some 
evidence of sort of a widespread pattern 
of requesting early ballots on behalf of 
those who didn't in fact authorize it,” 


Sorrell said. “Since those are violations 
of election laws, how do you respond to 
that?” 

"Let me tell you, I don’t want to send 
anybody a ballot who’s not going to vote 
for me," Donovan said. “But let me be 
clear, if you want to infer any impropri- 
ety, file a complaint, Bill." 

Then Donovan turned the allegation 
around, warning Sorrell that he should 
be “very careful about any alleged coor- 
dination” between members of his cam- 
paign and the super PAC supporting him. 

Asked by Free Press editor mike killian 
whether he had proof of such coordina- 
tion between the campaign and super 
PAC, which would be illegal, Donovan 
demurred, saying, essentially, that if 
Sorrell “wants to muddy this campaign 
by bringing in hearsay,” he would, too. 

“Bill, I’ve heai'd numerous com- 
plaints about your campaign," Donovan 
continued. 

“Of violating the law?” Sorrell asked. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Wow,” Sorrell said. ‘Wow.” 

“Now if you want to go down this 
road. I’m glad to do it,” Donovan said. 

‘Where’s the proof?” Sorrell said. 
“I’m saying no coordination. Not guilty. 
Innocent. I know the laws, and my cam- 
paign has abided by and will continue to 
abide by Vermont's campaign laws.” 

So who won this bare-knuckle 
debate? Republican candidate for attor- 
ney general jack mcmullen. 

When Radio Hosts Attack 

Longtime Democratic political opera- 
tive kate o'connor is fending off an attack 
in her bid for an open House seat in 
Brattleboro — but it’s not coming from 
her Democratic primary opponent, res- 
taurateur TRISTAN TOLENO. 

Instead, local radio host steve 
west — whose morning show on Saga 
Communications-owned WKVT can 
be heard throughout Windham County 
— has been waging an all-out assault on 
O’Connor’s character. West has accused 
O’Connor of “lying” about her involve- 
ment with Republican richard Tarrant’s 
2006 campaign against then-Rcp. bernie 
sanoers (I-Vt.) for an open U.S. Senate 

In a string of emails West sent to 
O’Connor, and then forwarded to the 
press, the radio host accused O’Connor 
of downplaying her “role in trying to 

five Republican over the most popular, 
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populist politician in Vermont history” 

— both on his show and in this column. 

“I call it lying, and I don't mind using 

that term," West wrote to O’Connor, 
conceding he's a next- door neighbor and 
“close friend” of O’Connor’s opponent. 

O’Connor took the bait. “Is Steve’s 
charge that I’m ‘lying 1 the official posi- 
tion of WKVT?” O’Connor wrote to 
the host in an email cc'd to 
Toleno, and to West’s boss, 
program director peter case. 

“If so, I ask for the name of 
the appropriate manager for 
me to contact at Saga Communications." 

For the record, Case says that’s not 
WKVT’s position, but that West is free 
to “do and say what he wants as a voter 
in District 3.” 

Now both sides are accusing the 
other of “bullying.” 

So is there any merit to West’s 
allegations? 

In recent news stories, O’Connor 
plays down her nine-month, paid gig 
in the Tarrant campaign, saying her 
chief job was to “educate” the candidate 
about Democratic priorities — not to 
undermine Sanders. 

Asked to elaborate, the longtime 
aide to former governor Howard dean 
and daughter of former House Speaker 
timothy O'CONNOR tells Fair Game she 
wasn’t involved in any of the campaign’s 
political strategy — except, she says, 
when she “told them a couple times, 
‘That’s stupid.’” 

“I was doing substantive, big-policy 
stuff,” she elaborates, though she says 
she did not share all of Tarrant’s convic- 
tions — such as his pro-life stance. 

Precisely what the veteran strategist 
did for the Tarrant campaign isn't totally 
clear — nor was it at the time. As my pre- 
decessor, peter freyne, wrote in October 
2006, O’Connor “is doing something 

— we’re not sure exactly what — for 
Richard Tarrant's U.S. Senate ego trip.” 

One thing O’Connor says she 
definitely wasn’t doing was going after 
Sanders, whom she now supports. 

“I made very clear to everyone in the 
campaign from the very beginning, ‘I’m 
not going to say anything negative about 
Bernie Sanders,'” she recalls. 

But when the Sanders campaign 
called out Tarrant for using footage of 
the congressman out of context for an 
attack ad, it was O'Connor who told 
the Associated Press that the campaign 
had decided to pull the ad. And when 
Sanders proposed a set of ground rules 
to keep the race positive and reduce the 
influence of out-of-state money, it was 
O’Connor who slammed the plan. 


POLITICS 


ground rules a “four-point incumbency 
protection plan.” 

And that’s not campaign strategy? 

So is O'Connor guilty of lying about 
her past? If you ask me, she’s acting just 
like what she aspires to be: a politician. 

Million-Dollar Bernie? 

You could be forgiven for forgetting 
that Sen. Bernie Sanders 
(I-Vt.) has not one, but two 
Republican opponents vying 
for a chance to take on 
Vermont’s favorite social- 
ist this November: John macsovern of 
Windsor and brooke paige ofWashington. 

Last week one of them showed signs 
of life. Rousing himself from a deep cam- 
paign slumber, MacGovern issued a late- 
Friday-afternoon press release, in which 
he “Dares Vermont’s Junior Senator to 
Offer Solutions, Not More Criticism.” 

We could just picture Bernie seeth- 
ing in his Senate office, summoning 
his inner Indiana jones: “Don’t call me 
junior!” 

Junior wasn’t the only appellative 
flung Bernie's way. MacGovern's release 
referred to his foe as “millionaire Senator 
Sanders." Now, we’ve heard people 
call Ol’ Bernardo plenty of things, but 
millionaire?! Last we checked. Junior 
and his senior friend. Sen. Patrick leahy 
(D-Vt.) consistently ranked among the 
"poorest” 15 members of the Senate. 

Hey, everything’s relative. 

A quick review of Bernie’s 2011 
financial disclosure report shows him 
with assets worth $231,000 to $690,000, 
minus liabilities ranging from $105,000 
to $265,000. We’ve never been terribly 
good at math, but that sure don’t sound 

Media Notes 

Longtime Burlington Free Press reporter 
matt sutkoski is tying the knot Sunday 
with jeff modereger, a scenic designer 
and professor in the University of 
Vermont’s theatre department. Staged 
at the Royall Tyler Theater on a set 
Modereger built for the purpose, the 
wedding will mimic a full-on theatrical 
production, replete with songs, a script 
and a “production call” in place of a re- 
hearsal. Congrats to the grooms and, as 
they say, break a leg! © 
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Vermont State’s Attorney Workers 
Don’t Know Who’s Boss 


D avid Cahill uses state email, 

draws a state paycheck, sits on 
state-issued office furniture 
and works in a state-leased 
office building. The word “state” is even 
in his job title: deputy state’s attorney for 
Windsor County. 

But when Cahill and other employees 
of the state’s attorneys’ and sheriffs' of- 
fices wanted to join the state employees 
union, they couldn’t: That’s because 
they work for the county — not the State 
ofVermont 

“I have a state employee ID with a 
state employee ID number,” says Cahill. 
"I have never had any interaction with 
county government, so it would be a sur- 
prise to me if I were a county employee.” 

At the request of Cahill and some 
of his colleagues, the Vermont State 
Employees Association has asked the 
Vermont Labor Relations Board to rule 
on whether it can unionize the 1SS em - 
ployees who work for the elected state’s 
attorneys and sheriffs in Vermont’s 14 
counties. Three weeks ago, the state’s 
attorney employees put it to a vote and 
came out overwhelmingly in favor of 
unionizing under VSEA 

VSEA staff attorney Abigail Winters 
argues that the employees clearly work 
for the state, noting among other things 
that their pay comes from the same pot 
of money the legislature appropriates 
for state payroll. 

“The law is pretty clear," Winters 
says. “You have a right to be in a bargain 
ing unit or you are exempt. We don’t see 
these workers in any of the exemptions 
anywhere in the law.” 

But the Shumlin administration is 
fighting the union drive, arguing that the 
workers are county employees under 
the law, and therefore ineligible to join 
VSEA. Responding to the union's filing, 
special assistant to the attorney general 
Steven Collier wrote that state’s at 
torneys, sheriffs and their employees 
certainly represent the state’s interests 
“in a colloquial sense,” but says they do 
not qualify as executive-branch employ- 
ees under the State Employees Labor 
Relations Act 

“If you look at it superficially and say, 


the state pays you, yeah, they do,” says 
Collier. “But the state pays legislators 
and the state pays the judiciary and the 
state pays contractors. The question is, 
who do you work for? And 
they don’t work for us.” 

In his written filing with 
the labor board, Collier 
added, “It does not appear 
that VSEA considered county 
employees to be state employees during 
at least the preceding 42 years.” 

So what changed? State coffers, for 

When the state imposed 3 to S per - 
cent pay cuts on state workers during the 
Great Recession, the state’s attorneys’ 
and sheriffs’ employees took the hit, too. 
But when the salary cuts were restored 
in May, Cahill’s colleagues learned that, 
unlike other state workers, those earning 


less than $60,000 wouldn’t be gettinga 2 
percent cost-of-living increase. 

Cahill admits that the disparity 
frustrated him and some of his fellow 
prosecutors, some of whom 
“40-something thou 
sand dollars a year and live 
with their parents.” Cahill 
sees unionizing prosecutorial 
staff as a solution to the prob- 
lem of “How are we going to attract tal - 
ented young prosecutors with $40,000 
salaries when they have $120,000 in law 
school debt?” 

That said, Cahill insists, ‘It isn’t 
about the money. We literally don’t have 
anyone to talk to, when it comes to our 
working conditions, our salary, our ben- 
efits, because everyone points the finger 
and says, “Not me.’” 

Cahill and four fellow prosecutors 


conducted a series of votes on unioniza- 
tion that wrapped up July 30, involving 
deputy state’s attorneys, victim advo 
cates and support staff. Of the 72 state’s 
attorney employees who cast ballots, the 
vote was 51 to 16 in favor of unioniza 
tion. On the question of joining VSEA 

— rather than forming their own union 

— state’s attorney employees voted 64 to 
14 in favor of joining the state’s bargain - 
ing unit. 

While just over half of the 109 state’s 
attorneys’ employees cast ballots, Cahill 
sees the results as significant. The 
number who voted “yes” represents an 
“absolute majority" of Vermont’s deputy 
state’s attorneys, he notes, including 
those who did not vote. 

Christina Rainville, a deputy state’s 
attorney in Bennington County, op 
posed the unionization effort in a formal 
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motion filed with the VLRB. In it, she 
alleges workers in her office walked out 
of a meeting with the VSEA because 
the organization’s reps became hostile 
under questioning. 

Rainville says she is not antiunion — 
she was a Teamster in high school while 
employed at a sporting-goods store in 
New Jersey. But she opposes joining 
VSEA primarily because she and her 
colleagues would lose their free disabil- 
ity benefit, which pays 67 percent of an 
employee’s salary — up to $10,000 per 
month — should a serious illness make 
them unable to work. Under its contract 
with the state, VSEA doesn't provide 
that. 

Rainville, who supports a husband 
and two children, has a preexisting 
medical condition, which she declined 
to discuss, that she says would make it 
virtually impossible to secure disability 
coverage on the private market. 

“It’s a huge benefit that far offsets 


whatever benefit people think we're 
going to get from joining the union,” 
says Rainville, who worked as district 
trial counsel for the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission prior to coming 
to Vermont. 

Beyond that, Rainville simply ob- 
jected to the VSEA filing a petition on 
the workers' behalf before they had 
even taken a vote on whether to join 
the state employees union. Now that a 
vote has been taken, Rainville says she's 
considering whether to withdraw her 
motion to intervene. 

The union drive is also dividing the 
Democratic candidates for attorney 
general. Chittenden County State’s 
Attorney T.J. Donovan, who was en- 
dorsed by VSEA and the Vermont 
Sheriffs Association, supports the right 
of his staff to join the state employees 
union. During the recession, Donovan 
notes that his employees weathered 
mandatory pay cuts along with the rest 
of the state workforce. Now they should 
be entitled to the same cost-of-living 
increases, he says. 

“It’s a question of fairness," Donovan 

Attorney General Bill Sorrell takes a 
different view. The 15-year incumbent 
says his office counseled the Department 
of Human Resources that under the law, 
the employees work for the county and 
are ineligible to join the state union. 
Asked whether he personally believes 
the employees should have the right to 
unionize under VSEA, Sorrell hedges. 

“On the issue of salary and benefits, 
it makes sense to me that they should be 
able to have the strength in numbers of 
collective bargaining,” says Sorrell. But 
then he adds, “We see the merit in the 
argument that HR wanted to make. We 
signed off on that legal argument.” 

Asked whether he would support 
changing the law to specify that state’s 
attorneys’ and sheriffs’ employees are 
state workers, Sorrell offers, “I wouldn’t 
oppose it.” ® 
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Homeschooling Parents Cry Foul Over 
New Rules From the Department of Ed 


By KEn PiCARd 

ttorney Kevin Kite put his legal 

a career on hold in 2005 to home- 
school his two boys, ages 9 and 
13. Kite and his wife, Middlebury 
College professor Michelle McCauley, 
say they don’t object to public or private 
education, but came to the realization 
that their sons would do better outside of 
school, each learning at his own pace. 

The New Haven couple is among a 
growing number of Vermont parents who 
are opting to educate their children them - 
selves. And, like many of their fellow stay- 
at-home teachers, they’re up in arms about 
a J uly 23 memo from Vermont Education 
Commissioner Armando Vilaseca that 
seeks to clarify the rules for the alternative 
form of education also known as "home 

Under Vermont’s compulsory- 
attendance statute, all children between 
the ages of 6 and 16 must be enrolled in 
a public school, independent school or 
“home-based, parent-directed education.” 
In his memo, Vilaseca wrote that families 
who homeschool their kids must file their 
paperwork with die state between March 
1 and Labor Day in order to be enrolled in 
home study for the following school year. 
Enrollment notices filed after that date 
will not be accepted, the memo said. Those 
not enrolled in public or private school 
after that date will be considered “legally 

Currendy, state law does not require 
parents to obtain permission to home 
school their kids — only to notify the 
Department of Education of their inten - 
tion to do so. Nowhere does the statute 
require parents to meet an enrollment 
deadline or conform to a state-established 
school calendar. 

The commissioner’s memo sparked a 
firestorm among homeschooling parents, 
advocates and their attorneys, with some 
viewing the new deadline as an attempt to 
limit their right to homeschool. 

"That memo changes, in abigway, the 
standing interpretation we’ve been operat- 
ing under for 25 years," says Retta Dunlap 
ofWoodbury, who homeschooled her four 
children from kinder - 
garten through high 

An attorney by trs 
ing. Kite responded I 
the memo with a 15- 
page letter saying the DOE deadlines run 
counter to both the letter and spirit of the 
state’s home-study law, as well as Vermont 





BACK TO SCHOOL 


■whenever’ they intend to enroll a child in 
home study, and they may send reenroll - 
ment notices ‘any time' after March 1,” Kite 
wrote to Vilaseca. ‘The Department does 
not have the authority to unilaterally pre - 
elude any parent from enrolling a child in a 
home-study program.” 

To the majority of 
Vermonters who don’t 
homeschool their kids, 
this controversy may 
seem like a petty squab- 
ble between a state bu- 
reaucracy that seeks standardization and 
the more libertarian tendencies of parents 
who eschew public education in favor of 
an individualized approach to academics. 

But to Vermont’s homeschoolers, the 
commissioner’s memo threatens their 


chosen method of educating their chil 
dren, which has never been more popular. 
According to DOE statistics, the number 
of Vermont kids in home-study programs 
rose from 2064 during the 2002-03 school 
year to 2363 in 2011-12. 

A 300-student increase may not seem 
like much — especially over 10 years. But 
it occurred at a time when public-school 
enrollment was declining precipitously. 
Between 2002 and 2012, the total number 
of public-school pupils in Vermont fell 
from 99,978 to 89,428. Nationally, more 
than 2 million students in grades K-12 are 
educated at home — a number that’s been 
growing at a rate of 2 to 8 percent a year, 
according to estimates published by na - 
tional homeschool researcher Brian Ray. 

Vilaseca did not respond directly to 


Kite's letter but copied him on his re 
sponse to a similar letter sent by an attor - 
ney with the Home School Legal Defense 
Association, a Virginia-based nonprofit 
advocacy group that claims about 150 
members in Vermont. Vilaseca stood by his 
initial memo “as a rational interpretation 
of Vermont's home-study statute” that bal- 
ances the interests of the state in ensuring 
students receive adequate education and 
the rights of parents to school their kids at 
home. 

About 60 homeschoolers and their kids 
turned out for the Vermont State Board of 
Education's August21 meetingin Stowe 
in a show of solidarity against the new 
policy. The homeschool controversy was 
not on the board’s agenda, though chair - 
man Stephan Morse expressed his desire 
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for the commissioner 
concerned parents. 

Vilaseca was out of town Tuesday 
and did not attend the meeting. But in an 
earlier interview, he admits he 


sed, especially because he 
doesn’t believe it sets any new policy. 
“Everybody’s known for a long time that 


e they 

started grade school. A former laboratory 
technician at the University of Vermont, 

in the face” of Vermont’s current home- 
schooling law. Like many at Tuesday's 
meeting, she fears the DOE’S latest move 
puts Vermont on a slippery slope from a 
“notification" s 


line ... for enrolling kids in homeschool,’ 

Vilaseca tells Seven Days. “All I did was put has been homeschooling he 
it in writing that if you're going to enroll Christopher, 17, and Nick, 13, si 
your kid in homeschool, you have to do it 
between March 1 and Labor Day.” 

In hindsight, Vilaseca says he should 
have added a sentence saying that Labor 
Day is the DOE’S deadline for a parent to 
initiate homeschooling, “unless there’s a 
particular issue" that requires the student 
to leave school during the academic year. 

parent, are having 

school or teacher, 
your child is 
being bullied or 
you’re not happy 
with their educa- 
tion for whatever 
reason, we would 
probably say, 

“Yes, you can 
homeschool your 
child,”’ he adds. 

That’s not 

good enough for 

Dunlap, who has followed Vermont’s legal be both 


THAT MEMO CHANGES, 
IN A BIG WAY, 

i 


RETTA DUNLAP 


wrangling o' 

years, she worked as a paid lobbyist 
Montpelier on homeschooling 
still follows the isst 
her four kids have 
college. 

"I was shocked. I was reading this and viding the 
thinking, You're kidding, right?" Dunlap child's work. 


special needs, referred to only as “T.M.,” 
didn’t have an individualized education far betwt 
program and was therefore truant. 

The justices disagreed with the DOE 
and ruled in Maple’s favor, writing tht 


be homeschooled. By law, the education 
commissioner has no authority to approve 
of or reject an enrollment notice, but can 


>t call a hearing within 45 days t< 


ion and successful careers. 

“In all my years as a teacher, principal 
uperintendent and commissioner, my ex 


a part of Vermont.” © 


r 




later with question her education plan, as required 

Dunlap doesn't interpret Vilaseca’s 
memo as reflective of a larger trend, but 
other homeschoolers do. Kite, who 


CAMP BURTON 


prised” and “taken aback” by the uproar launched a blog, homeschoolvermont. 


m, in response to the memo to educate 
meschoolers about their rights, sees the 
w deadlines as part of a “deliberate ca 


Labor Day, typically, was the demarcation paign to limit homeschooling" in Vermont. 

Ditto Lorraine Kelm of Milton, who 


"permission” s 

hasn’t had any 
run-ins with the 
DOE, but parents 
in his Addison 
County home- 
schoolers group 
have shared tales 
of the state chal- 
lenging their 

schoolers also 
complain that 
the DOE'S strict 
mandates can 
consuming and costly, 
homeschooling since the (Homeschoolers cannot recoup any of the 
adopted in 1987. For taxes they pay toward public education.) 

In the education vernacular, homeschool- 
ers are required to “show their work” — by 
closely, even though giving their kids standardized exams they 
graduated from pay for, by hiring a state-certified teacher 
to evaluate their kids’ progress or by pro- 
with a portfolio of their 


“They expect to see at the end of the 
The Vermont Supreme Court has year what you proposed at the beginning 
upheld parents' right to homeschool and of the year," Kite notes. "It doesn't allow 
the state’s limited role in governing home for changes in plan, which often happens 


schoolers, “those are few and 
i.” The education commis- 
sioner, who has thrown his hat in the ring 
become Vermont’s first cabinet-level 
itary, thinks the ’ 
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TIPPING POINTS 

"Are Burlington Restaurants Discrim- 
inating Against Quebecois Customers?" 
In Kathryn Flagg's story, two local 
eateries said they allow servers to 
add an automatic gratuity to the bills 
of French-speaking customers they 

tip. " e idea of an "auto-grat" got a 
rise out of readers, who, like all human- 
kind, fall into two camps: those who 


I’ve heard this complaint a lot from 
server friends. As somebody who lived 
in Canada for fi ve years, this sounds like 
a big misunderstanding Canadians have 
very high taxes relative to the U.S. In 
Quebec, when one adds all of their taxes 
together, it comes out to about IS percent. 
Many Canadians I’ve met from high- tax 
provinces have been taught to simply take 
the tax amount and use that as the tip 
amount. That would give you a $3-5 tip 
on an $80 bill. They just aren’t doing the 
actual math. Voila! 

Elliott Bent 

MONTPELIER 


Ultimately, I would have to agree with 
Mr. Appel’s suggestion that discretionary 
gratuity policies by restaurants are a bad 
idea on many fronts. 

I also found the followinglink on 
Tripadvisor, which (to my surprise) also 
makes reference to auto-grat tipping 
in Canada: tripadvisor.com/Travel- 
gl53339-s606/Canada:T ipping And. 
Etiquette.html. 

Aaron Annable 

BOSTON, MA 

Annable works far the Consulate General 
of Canada in Boston, but the views 
expressed here are his and not an o' cial 
position of the government of Canada. 


Waitresses have a very bad habit of saying 
“Do you want some change back?” I am 
not going to give a waitress a $17 tip on 
a $3 burger. They must think people are 
stupid. Also, I have not really seen a wait- 
ress on Church Street that deserves any 
tip at all. They think everyone who sits 
down at a table is rich, just because they 
want to eat out Some of them really make 
a good amount of pay in the day; plus, they 
can hide it from the tax man. So what is 
their beef? • 

Paul Miller 

BURLINGTON 


trealer, I was puzzled by 



gratuity were when I was with a larger 
group (much like in this country). 

I have been living in New England for 
almost two years and, while I sometimes 
miss the outstanding restaurants and ser- 
vice in my hometown, I have had many 

warm hospitality both in Vermont and 
in New England. I have also learned that 
tipping practices seem to be pretty much 
the same here as they are in Canada. 


In smaller markets, such as Lake Placid, 
service is added to all checks. All the help- 
ful pointers will have no e, ect This isn’t 
new. While “rolling out the welcome mar 
may seem like a great idea, it puts addi- 
tional hardship on an already di" cult job. 

I wouldn’t go to Montreal with the idea 
of eating poorly. Why would you come 
to Burlington and look for smoked meat 
or poutine? That’s like going to Istanbul 
and lookingfor McDonald’s. Some may 


say it’s a problem with the language dif- 
ference, but that’s simply not true. These 
folks know exactly what they're doing It's 
called chew and screw. 

Charles Kemper 

BURLINGTON 

I’m kinda confused as to where you got 
this information: “Vermont restaurants 
pay servers as little as $4.10 an hour, but if 
hosts, waiters, waitresses and bartenders 
don’t make enough in tips over the course 
of a week to bring the wage up to the 
state's minimum — $8.46 an hour — the 
employer makes up the di, erence.” 0 
This is not true and is the primary 
reason why Canadians are a problem for 
tip-wage employees. When you tip me 10 
percent, you are essentially saying to me 
that I don’t even deserve to make mini- 
mum wage (which makes me kinda hate 
you). To be clear: Employers in Vermont 
do not make up the di, erence. I, however, 
don't support restaurants that allow their 
servers to add a discretionary auto-grat. 
That policy is super screwed up. 

AlexNief 

JERICHO 

Flagg responds: O' cials at the Vermont 
Department of Labor confi rm that 
employers have to make up the di [ erence 
if an employee doesn't earn enough in 
tips to hit minimum wage. If a server has 
experienced something di [ erent, his or 
her employer maybe breaking the law. 


My wife is French Canadian and we both 
grew up in Montreal but have lived in 
Burlington for more than two decades. 
Our Montreal-born daughter is a waitress 
in Burlington and often bemoans the fact 
that Quebecers are "frugal” tippers. The 
feet is they are no cheaper than anyone 
else; they just don’t know how tipping 
works in the U.S. compared to Quebec. 0 

For a restaurant to condone waitsta, 
adding a tip to the bill based solely on the 
customers' ethnicity is discriminatory and 
illegal. Pure and simple. Having said that, 
the waitsta, need to earn a fair living I 
suggest that the restaurant put a simple 
note in the menu of those customers the 
waitsta, feels may not be familiar with 
the U.S. tipping etiquette that explains 
the suggested tippingamounts. Or place 
a card with this information on the litde 
tray when the bill is presented. 

Not ideal, but makes it clear to the cus- 
tomer and will avoid any ‘issues” when the 
bill is presented. I for one would never con- 
sider paying any amount on a bill that was 
not folly disclosed before I ordered a meal 
and, further, would take a huge o, ense to it 
Pogo Senior 
WILLISTON 

I am an American who has lived in 
Montreal for more than eight years. This 
article made me laugh, and then made me 


sad. First o, , I have never had a tip added 
automatically at any restaurant in Quebec, 
except when there was a table of six or 
more —“also the policy of many U.S. res- 
taurants. I have no idea what Ms. Hudson 
is talking about My Anglophone friends 
tend to tip in the IS to 20 percent range 
and my Francophone friends in the 10 to 
15 percent range. It is more cultural than 
anything else. I see menus in Montreal 
all the time with notes in French, English 
and other languages that explain that tips 
are not included with the meal. I don’t 
know why that is so hard for Burlington 
restaurants. There is a way to word it so 
it explains to non-North Americans what 
the policy is without insultingCanadians. 
Also, and this maybe a factor, at most res- 
taurants I have been to in Montreal, sepa- 
rate checks are standard. But automati- 
cally adding tips because of a perception 
of cheapness is just insulting A decent 
wage is the responsibility of the restaura- 
teurs, not the customers. Even in theU.S., 
tipping is still considered voluntary. 

Christopher Byme 
MONTREAL 

I think you are demonizing die wrong end 
of the table in your recent “investigative 
journalism" about the tipping standards 
of people from Quebec. It’s unfair to say 
that because they are providing tourism 
money that they should be allowed to sti, 
the waitsta, of Burlington. This has been 
going on for years. My sister worked at 
Leunig’s in the '90s, and there were many 
stories of $3 tips on $100-plus meals from 
Canadians. My fi ancee is currently in the 
restaurant business, and after several $2 
tips, she tries to avoid their tables. I fi nd 
it hard to believe the tipping standard 
in Canada is 15 percent, as reported. On 
a recent trip to Montreal, I noticed the 
waitsta, positioningthemslevestogetour 
table, as they knew a good tip was in store. 

Bill Anderson 
WILLISTON 

Editor’s response: No one described this 
story as “investigative journalism"; nor 
did reporter Kathryn Flagg take a side. 

Isn’t this practice simply illegal — a matter 
of hidden charges? You allude to that po- 
sition in the article but never reach this 
conclusion. Though I don't speak French, 
if a Burlington server attempted to add a 
fi xed gratuity to my bill without the policy 
being prominently displayed on the menu, 
or on a posted sign, he or she would most 
likely receive nothing rather than the 
20-percent-plus that I usually add. Were 
this dispute to require the intervention of 
the Burlington Police Department, so be 
it Unless otherwise stated, tipping is at 
the discretion of the customer. My sympa- 
thies to our local waitsta, , who bear the 
brunt of this misunderstanding 

Steve Levy 
BURLINGTON 


state of the arts 


Telling Irene Stories: On Page and Screen 




By mARgOT HARRISOn 


ow do we remember disasters like Tropical 
Storm Irene? We pass along striking images; 
we tell stories. So it's no surprise that the 
floods' aftermath brought a bumper crop of 
commemorative books. All are small-scale local pro - 
Auctions, and most are labors of love with profits going 
to flood-related charities. 

Three books zero in on the travails of a particular 
community or communities sharing a watershed. 
Northfield photographer Jeanne Weston Cook chronicled 
the experiences of Northfield and Roxbury residents in 
her self-published book of photo essays, Voices From 
theFlood. 

davld goodman brought his journalistic expertise 
to editing When the River Rose .which tells the story 
of Waterbury during and after Irene in first-person 


accounts and photos. The voices are lively and diverse, 
ranging from the town fire chief and municipal man- 
ager to a third grader recalling his family’s evacuation. 

Farther south, the definitive record of Irene’s dev- 
astation of the White River watershed is The Wrath of 
Irene, a 200-plus-page compilation of coverage from the 
Herald of Randolph. It’s published by the PuBI 1C Press , 
owned by itePhen morr Is of Bethel, who happened to 
be serving as the Herald's substitute editor during the 
storm. Morris co-edited the book with his wife, sandy 

Besides Herald material, the couple collected 
dramatic photographs from locals, notably Bar B Wood 
of Pittsfield. Since releasing the book in January, 
Morris says, they’ve sold about 4000 copies — some 


atbookstores, others at “non traditional retailers like 
hardware stores, general stores, restaurants and garden 

Part-time Rutland resident and green mountain 
Writers Can Feren Ce director yvonne daley takes a broad 
approach to the di 
saster in her A Mighty 
Storm: Stories of 
Resilience After Irene. 

But wait! Flooding 
from Irene didn’t devastate just Vermont. Published 
in June, Good Night Irene contains stories and photos 
from all three affected states. Vermont Standard pub- 
lisher Ph III IP CamP contributed an introduction. 


Books & Film 


A Cartoonist Documents Irene Down on the Farm 

By PAmEI A POI STOn 



urlington generally was spared 
the destructiveness of Tropical 
Storm Irene last year, save 
some wet basements and 
downed trees. But for farmers in the 
city’s Intervale, it was a very diffe 
experience. The low-lying plain along 
the Winooski River flooded, quickly and 
dramatically. The roiling water rendered 
crops inedible at the peak of harvest 
season, destroyed some structures and 
traumatized the humans and animals 
who endured the storm. For many 
growers, the financial loss was devastat- 
ing, some thought long and hard about 
whether to return this year, to move 
their enterprises elsewhere or to give up 
farming altogether. 

Burlington farmer (at the intervale 
Commun Ity Farm ) and cartoonist Iona 


Woolm Ington , 27, has captured the events 
of August 28, 2011, in what she calls a 
“mini-comic” titled simply “Irene.” The 
ll-by-4.5-inch booklet is the first of what 
will be a three-part series, perhaps even 
;nt tually published together as a 
graphic novella. Woolmington’s 
first installment is about the day 
the storm, and the flood, arrived 
in the Intervale. It depicts the 
heavy rain on the window, then workers 
surging to their farms to rescue equip - 
ment, crops and animals — a pig-rescue 
operation provides some levity in the 
story — and the cartoonist’s despon 
dence after the day is done. At the end, 
Woolmington’s boyfriend, pitchFork 
Form owner roe rock, shows up at her 
apartment to say, “It’s over, Iona — sea - 


Woolmington, who’s from North 
Bennington, Vt., says she’ll spend the 
winter drawing and inking the rest of 
the story. While publication of the first 
“chapter” is credited to the Center For 
Cortoon stud les in White River 
Junction — where she took a 
workshop this summer — the 
cartoonist says she’s applying 
for a grant from the Vermont 

artsCoun Cl I in hopes of paying for the 
rest of the project. It’s expensive, she 
says, to produce a color comic book 
and make enough copies to sell. So far, 
Woolmington notes, she is presenting 
the comic as it evolves on her Facebook 
page. A website is in the works. 

Creating a comic book, or graphic 
novella, is time consuming, too, 
Woolmington says. But, after the 


ART 


growing season, time is something 
she’ll have plenty of; her wintertime 
job is caretaking an isolated cabin in the 
White Mountains for the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. There’s only enough so- 
lar-powered elec trie ity, she says, to turn 
on the lights. Forget running a computer 
program — she draws by hand. 

Future plans for her cartooning? 
Woolmington says she might consider 
getting a master’s at CCS. But mostly 
she would ‘like to keep on in the same 
vein.” That is, making comics, applying 
for grants and “figuring out how to do 
this.”® 


B -Irene- by Iona Woolmington. 

For more Info, visit facebook.com/ 





: GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



The Herald 


ome of these books’ gripping Irene 
stories play out on screen in Flood 
Bound, a powerful hourlong documen- 
tary from Marion abrams that screens 
on Vermont public television this week. 
When the storm hit, the Pittsfield film- 
maker was trapped along with the rest 
of her village, and her camera offers 
revealing glimpses of a community sev- 
ered from the outside world. In inter- 
views, Pittsfielders recall letting go of 
grudges and getting hugs from strang- 
ers as they pulled together to repair the 
damage and endure. Call it a reverse 
Lord of the Flies. 

Among those who weathered Irene 
were survivors of the Great Flood 
of 1927. Also on VPT this week is a 
short film that evokes an old-timer's 
memories of that disaster through 
animation. The moving vignette, “Mad 
River Rising,” was directed by daniel 
houghton and animated by his students 
at middlebury college; the story comes 
from playwright dana yeaton. © 



Garman. Michael Ryan. Surry Cottage 
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A Middlebury Dancer Explores a Lifetime 
of Protest in Her One- Woman Show 


By MEgAn JAMES 

n 1977, when dancer and choreographer Potty smith 
was 26, she was arrested with 1500 other protesters 
during a peaceful march at the construction site of the 
Seabrook Nuclear Power Plant in New Hampshire. 
For the next two weeks, she was held with 1000 others in 
a room at the Manchester State Armory, where the fluo- 
rescent lights were never turned off. "I saw the light of day 
for seven minutes,” she recalls. 

Smith has always taken the world, and what happens 
in it, personally. "I don’t see myself as divorced from the 
world,” she says, sitting on the floor of her studio during 
a break from rehearsing her latest one-woman show. For 
What It's Worth . “I see things that happen in the world 
and that we do to each other, and it makes me very sad; it 
makes me feel impotent. The only thing that I’ve ever been 
able to do when I feel this overwhelming powerlessness is 

And so Smith, now 63, will dance this Friday at 
Middlebury’stown hall theater . The evening will feature 
what she calls “protest dances,” created in response to 
world events. Since Seabrook, Smith has for the most part 
“gone inside to protest,” she says. ‘1 have felt a need in so 
many cases over the years to dance my remorse,” she says. 

But it was a sudden rush of memories from that very 


public protest at Seabrook that sparked her latest work. 
Recently, a friend sent Smith a documentary about that in 
cident “I was reluctant to look at it,” she says. It had been 
an emotional time. Her father was dying of pancreatic 
cancer. “My parents came to visit me while I was in the 
armory,” she recalls. “They were so incredibly ashamed 
of me.” Her dad had fought in World War II and couldn’t 
understand his daughter's fight. 

“There was a sadness in watching myself in the film,” 
says Smith. “But what can I say? I was a baby. I was follow 
ingmy heart, trying to do the right thing. T rying to stand 
up for what I believed in.” 

In For What It's Worth , Smith explores that sense of 

actions and those of the world around her. ‘There's some 
scary stuff in here,” she says. “I address some really taboo 
subjects in some really taboo ways.” 

But expect to laugh, too. Smith doesn't just dance — 
to traditional folk music, plus selections from Domenico 
Scarlatti, Bela Bartok, Kurt Weill and David Byrne - she 
tells stories, often of the expertly self-deprecating variety. 

‘This is a runaway show,” she says. “It’s just crazy me.”© 



A Mystical Movie About Dance, Music 

and Witchcraft Shoots in Central Vermont FILM 

By MEgAn JAMES 



he cast and crew of the indie film 
Brujo are huddled in a garage in 
tiny Washington, Vt, one recent 
p afternoon, waiting out a down - 

8 pour. They’ve been filming the modern- 
j» dance movie on writer/director Glenn 

< mack ’s sprawling homestead for almost 
z three weeks, and with just two days of 

3 production left, they’re preparing to shoot 
m the final scene. 

When the rain lifts, everybody treks 
n, down a winding dirt road — past a pair of 
dairy cows munching on tall grass — to a 
g leveled-off dirt stage encircled by cameras, 
2! musicians and onlookers. Beside them is 
N an abundant garden enclosed with a fence, 
° on which hangs a hand-painted sign: “Le 
jardin naturiste: Clothing is optional.” 

As filming begins, the soft clucking of 
5 chickens drifts from the woods. Several 
° dancers, including Vermonters mar Is 

> wolff hanna satterlee and Jane Beaumont 

s nyder , move their bare feet across the 
dirt while violinist and singer Mazz Swift 
j/> improvises on a theme: *The Flower Duet” 

< from the opera Lakme. 

i From behind the cameras. Mack 62, 
g watches the performers, a widening grin 
£ on his face. “At some point, you just stand 
5 back and let the experts handle it,” he says. 
~ This is Mack's first feature film. 


Splitting his time between Vermont and 
California, he’s worked in the Hollywood 
film industry for years, usually as trans- 
portation coordinator. He recently started 
a feature in California, but that project fell 
through when money ran out 

“After that humbling experience, I 
thought I should plan a project that I could 
actually afford on my own,” Mack says. So 
he began to write a movie he could film on 
his own land in Washington. 

Setata rural modern-dance retreat 
Brujo tells the story of a woman who 
grows suspicious of her girlfriend after an 


alluring and flirtatious boxer shows up. 
With the help of a mysterious brujo - or 
male witch - the jealous lover attempts to 
put a curse on the boxer, with disastrous 

The plot is important," says Mack, 

“but the dancing is what the movie is really 

Why dance? “I thought every T eamster 
wanted to direct a modern dance movie,” 
he jokes. Mack’s interest in dance actu 
ally goes way back: His mother was an 
accomplished ballet dancer in her native 
Netherlands. When he decided to make 


a movie, he asked his friend, Marina 
Fukushima, a San Francisco-based dancer 
and choreographer, to be involved from the 

“I think dance can speak through in - 
tuition and nuance,” says Mack. “So I’m 
letting the dance have the last word.” 

For Mack, this project has been all 
about creative collaboration. He wrote 
the script, but left the details of the move - 
ment entirely up to Fukushima. He offered 
a llan nlcholls . the film s music supervi- 
sor, the same kind of freedom. Nicholls, 
a Burlington-based musician, actor and 
producer, whose credits include more than 
30 years working with the late director 
Robert Altman, hatched the idea of rifling 

That’s why I took the job, because I 
knew I could be creative," Nicholls says. “I 
knew [Mack] was open to input.” 

Nicholls brought in the musicians, in - 
eluding Burlington bassist and composer 
aramBedros Ian. drummer will lam noel 
and Beaumont Snyder (a singer as well 
as a dancer). He also enlisted a r lei Ze»on , 
founder of Barre's L.A.C.E. nonprofit (Local 
Agricultural Community Exchange), who 
catered the shoot and plays a small role as 
an immigration officer. 

The project is distinctly Vermont-y, “It’s 






VT SWIMMING HOLES r 

If you like nothing better than diving, or 
dipping, into a body of water on a hot 
day, the VT Swimming Holes app offers a 
wealth of information to help you get there. 

Developed by Waterbury-based cTechnica, 
the app has an extensive list of literal 
watering holes in the wilds and woods of 
Vermont. 

The cTechnica team appreciates the 
inherent risks of swimming in a natural 
pool without a lifeguard, so each spot on the 
list comes with a safety rating (indicated by a 
number ranking both adult and family safety) 
and a description of the location. This info 
makes evaluating any swimming site quick 
and easy before you even leave home. Also, 
as some of these swimming holes are off the 
beaten path, the app includes step-by-step 
instructions on how to reach them, as well as 
a link to Google Maps. 

Its clear that these developers revere the 
natural environment, as many of the site 
descriptions include pleas not to leave trash or 
debris, and to help preserve the family-friendly 
setting. All the information about the sites was 
updated after last years Tropical Storm Irene, 
a disaster that changed some of Vermont’s 
waterways. The developer welcomes user 
comments to help keep the app current. 

My favorite feature is a surprisingly 
extensive Tiling cabinet" that allows users 

to store notes and even pictures. It's a nice touch, and really underscores 
the sense that the developers at cTechnica are passionate about nature. 

My only real complaint about the app is that while trying to use the 
"upload document" function, I had some problems with getting locked into 
the camera and not being able to back out unless I took a picture. However, 
this problem could very well be isolated, so don't let it discourage you from 
checking out the app. For only a dollar, it's a must-have for any Vermont 
water lover. 

MICHAEL GARRIS 



VT SWIMMING HOLES APP 

Available at the App Store for 99 cents. For more Info, 
visit vtswimmingholes.com. 


kind of a contagious, familial thing that's 
happened,” says Nicholls of the roughly 60 
members of cast and crew, many of whom 
spent all three weeks camped out together 
on Mack’s property — which is home to the 
cows, chickens and farmers of symphony 
farm, operated by Jonathan Falby and Meg 
Kane. (Shooting was planned around the 
cows' milking schedule.) 

For the first few nights of the shoot, 
Nicholls slept over, too. “Then the interns 
came and slept in the loft,” he says. “Then 
the grips set up tents outside. Then an- 
other person was sleeping in his car. Then 
beer cans showed up in the sink. Then the 
odor changed.” Nicholls decided he was 

A few days after the shoot wrapped. 
Mack was experiencing a little of what he 


calls “postpartum depression." But he’s 
happy with the results. “There were a lot 
of holes in our crew, in our plan, but there 
always seemed to be someone around who 
was capable of filling in," he says. “Not 
only did we have good performances and 
good pictures, we got it done on time.” 

So far, Brujo has cost Mack $73,000; 
he raised $3400 on the website Indiegogo 
before shooting began. Now the fundrais- 
ing for postproduction editing begins. “I’m 
out of money, yes,” he says. Still, Mack is 
optimistic that the film has rustled up 
enough interest from supporters to see it 
through to the end. “I’m starting to hear 
the rumblings," he says. © 
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The Mural 
Public Dedication 
Ceremony 

August 29 at 2:00 p.m. 
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ne MuralMap 

The must-have guide to fully 
appreciate what this mural is 
all about, and a great Vermont 
ambassador. Two dollars of 
every map sold go to the 
funding of programs and 
services offered by the Chill 
Out Center, which are aimed 
at improving the quality of life 
of Vermonters aged 1 4 to 25. 

The MuralArtist 

Pierre Hardy will sign your copy 
of this First Edition full-color 
guide at the Burlington Town 
Center shopping mall right 
after the ceremony. 



O’BRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 


©I 

Ladies Night 

Wednesday August 22“ 

3:00-7:00 PM 


For $20 choose 3 Spa Services, 
Enjoy 20% off AVEDA products, 
& Enter to win a Day of Beauty for 2! 



aU services performed by tnstwctor-supervised students 
Vlsitusat: 1475 Shelburne Rd South Burlington, VT 

www.obriensavedainstitute.org 
or by phone at 802.658.9591 xl 
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Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 


IF YOU ARE 
A WOMAN: 

Between the ages of 18 
and 42 and plan to become 
pregnant in the next year 

EIn ever had a child before, or 
El Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
E] Had preeclampsia, or 
El Have a family history of 

hypertension or preeclampsia 


THEN 

treat the University of Vem 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 



Hover 

Much? 


3. Your son is meeting lots of new friends at school. 

How many of them can you name? 

A. None. Not sure I can name any of his high school friends, either. 

B. A few. 

C. Most of them. 

D. All of them. Every time he mentions new acquaintances. I 
look them up on Facebook and send them a friend request. 

4. You take your 18-year-old son and his new girlfriend to dinner 
during parents weekend. ' ey're headed to a party 
afterward. You should: 


A pop quiz for parents 

BY CATHY RESMER 


fl - ! re you a helicopter parent? The 
j I \ Verm, coined in the 1990s, refers to 
• — ' tile increasing number of moms and 
td Whds who hover closely behind their 
o' spring, ready to provide guidance and support 
— and extraction from challenging situations, if 
necessary. 

This week and next, hundreds of helicopter 
parents will be descending on Vermont, escorting 
their college-student children to campus. And 
faculty and sta' are steeling themselves for a 
barrage of interfering questions. The University 
of Vermont has even hired “parent bouncers" in 
the past to keep the ’copters from following their 
students around during orientation. 

That’s because all this overparenting can keep 
kids from developing into well-adjusted, self- 
su° cient adults. Studies have shown that the 
children of helicopter parents are more likely to 
become neurotic and anxious. 

Psychologist Madeline Levine gave parents 
some pointers recently in a New York Times op-ed 
tided “Raising Successful Children.” “Your job," 
she wrote, “is to know your child well enough to 
make a good call about whether he can manage a 
particular situation. Will you stay up worrying? 
Probably, but the child’s job is to grow, yours is to 
control your anxiety so it doesn’t get in the way of 
his reasonable moves toward autonomy.” 

It’s easy to spot a helicopter parent — unless 
you are one. Here, then, is a (totally nonscientifi c) 
quiz to help you determine if you are hovering Keep 
track of your answers and add up your score at the 
end to fi nd out if you’re properly grounded.© 


A. Offer to stop at the liquor store to buy them a fi fth 
of Gentleman Jack. 

B. Tell them to make smart choices and have a good time. 

C. Text him around midnight to see if they’re still out and 
remind him that you have a breakfast date at 10 a.m. 

0. Insist on coming along to meet some of your new Facebook 
friends in real life. 



certain foreign customers who always ’’forget" to tip her. 


A. Let her call go to voice mail: you just talked last week. 

B. Listen sympathetically and ask questions such as 'What do 
you think you should do?" 

C. Call her boss and ask her to put up a sign reminding foreign 
customers that they're expected to tip. 

D. Drive to Burlington the next night she's working. As her 
customers leave, surreptitiously check to see that theyVe left a 
tip with their bill. If not. put some of your own cash on the table 
where she’ll fi nd it. 


6. Your daughter hopes to get a summer internship at a local 
engineering Fl rm. which will help herfl nd a job when she 

graduates. You should: 

A. Tell her to take the summer off. You’re only young once, 
right? If she can't fi nd a job. she can move back home. 

B. Tell her about your friend who works there and encourage 

C. Call the internship supervisor and try to convince her to give 
your daughter a chance. 

D. Stage an accident in their offi ce building, threaten to sue. 
then offer to allow your daughter to intern as payment in lieu 
of monetary damages. 

7. It's time for your daughter to sign up for classes. You should: 

A Remind her to take something useful, for chrissake. 

8. Ask her what she’s planning to take. 

C. Offer to help her with registration. 

0. Tell her you'll email her the schedule once you've ft nalized it 


8. Your son got a C on his fi rst political science paper. 

A. Tell him it's not too late to drop out of school — you can still 
get some of your money back. 

B. Commiserate with him and encourage him to do his best. 

C. Call the professor and argue for a better grade. 

0. Call the dean and accuse the professor of sabotaging your 
son’s success to further his elite, ultraliberal agenda. 

drinks, stays out late and brings hookups home at night. 

Your studious daughter is freaking out. You should: 

A. Tell her to loosen up and tag along with her roomie once 
in a while. 

B. Advise her to talk with her roommate and set some 
boundaries. If that doesn't work, tell her to talk with the RA 

C. Call the roommate, scold her and threaten to call her parents. 

D. Report the roommate's underage drinking to the cops and 
set up a sting operation to catch her. 

10. Your son graduated from college and has his fi rst job 
interview. You should: 

A. Remind yourself to congratulate him on graduating. * at was, 
what, a few weeks ago? 

B. Send him a good-luck text, 

C. Go with him and make sure he asks all the right questions. 

D. Go with him and record the interview using a hidden camera 
— it's never too early to stockpile evidence for a wrongful- 

termination lawsuit. 


SCORING 


Give yourself: 

0 points for every A 

1 point for every B 


2 points for every C 


3 points for every D 


0-6 points: 

Your low-key parenting 
approach is a little too hands- 
off. You're missing out on yout 
child's life. Wake up and pay 


7-12 points: 

Congratulations! You're 
striking a healthy balance and 
on track to raise a confi dent, 
independent adult. 



13-24 points: 

Home base to chopper: Come 
back to the launch pad. You're 
turning your kid into an 
anxious, nervous wreck. 

25-30 points: 

Your wildly spinning rotors 
will chop someone's head off 
if you're not careful. Stop now 
before you wind up in jail — or 
worse, on a reality TV show, 






Easy Like Sunday Morning 


I 'm a night cabbie, which means I'm 
generally unavailable for early-morn- 
ing airport runs. But for a regular 
customer I will occasionally make an 
exception, especially for a lucrative, out-of- 

This explains the Plainfield pickup 
to Burlington Airport I scheduled for a 
Sunday morning at 3:45. The timing would 
mean heading out to Plainfield at about 
2:45, a departure requiring some fancy 
footwork. On a typical Saturday night, the 
last-call rush keeps me hustling around 
Burlington until at least 3 a.m. So, to be on 
time for the Plainfield customer, I'd need to 
monitor carefully both the timing and loca- 
tion of my last few fares. 

Sometimes you ask the prettiest girl to 
the dance and she says yes, and sometimes 
the taxi gods grant you a similar dispensa- 
tion. At 2 a.m., I caught a fare to Huntington 
— a nice little run in the general direction 
of Plainfield, and one that would work 
time-wise. I enjoy the ride to this small 
town, in part because of its novelty: From 
Burlington, Huntington is not on the way 
to anywhere; you only get there when it's 
the actual drop-off or pick-up location. For 
your average cabbie, this occurs maybe 

“Tonight was awesome," my seatmate 
gushed to his two friends in the backseat, 
a guy and a girl. He was a lanky, handsome, 
fresh-faced young man wearing black jeans 
and a white tank top. “I had a total blast. My 
first night in Burlington, I can’t believe it. 
z We gotta do this again next week. I mean it." 
H In the rearview mirror, I could see his 
S friends grinning. “Timmy, we told you you’d 
g have a great time,” said the girl. “Nothing 
g beats Burlington on a Saturday night." 

| “What was it, your 21st birthday?” I 
asked Timmy — a good guess, I thought, 
given the circumstances. 


“Nope, I’m about halfway to 22. My 
friends have wanted to take me out all year. 
I just kinda waited a while to do it. Now I’m 
sorry I put it off. I got to dance with, like, 
three different girls!” 

“Where’d you guys hangout?" 

The girl replied, “Well, we started out at 
JP's. Then — where’d we go next. Hank? — 
oh, yeah, we walked around the corner to 
Rasputin’s. Then we spent the rest of the 
night at Red Square.” 

“Right on,” I said. “Red Square is awe- 
some. They always have such great bands 
playing in their alleyway." 

“And we almost didn't get in!" the girl 
said. "Apparently, they have some policy 


that guys can't be wearing tank tops, but 
Timmy knew the bouncer and they let it 
slide. How did you know the guy, Timmy?” 

“High school,” Timmy replied. “I think 
he was, like, a year ahead of us, right? The 
whole thing is unfair, anyways. Girls can 
wear sleeveless shirts with no problem. 
Anyhow, if I am wearing a beater next time. 
I’ll be sure to stash a sleeved T-shirt in my 
cargo pants.” 

“So where’d you guys go to high school?” 
I asked. 

Timmy replied, “Julie and me went to 
CVU. Hank grew up in Richmond, so he 
was at Mount Mansfield.” 

We got off the interstate at the Richmond 
exit. Before the Round Church, crossing 
the town bridge, I asked Timmy, “I remem- 
ber this bridge was out for quite a while last 
year. Do you know if they just renovated the 


old one, or is this new construction?” 

“Nope, it’s brandy new,” Timmy replied, 
and that's when I really heard the Vermont 
in his voice and language. “Brandy new” 
is nothing if not pure woodchuck. These 
three chums were bona fide Vermont kids. 
And, for the natives, life is not all about the 
Queen City, although this bunch clearly 
knew how to do it up on a Saturday night. 

We arrived at the driveway of the 
house they shared off the beaten path in 
Huntington. “Three girls,” I said to Timmy, 
throwing in a low whistle to underline the 
sentiment. “Not bad, dude.” 

“Can’t wait ’til next weekend," he said 
with a big smile. 


My Plainfield run went smooth as 
Greek yogurt. My customer felt like con- 
versing the whole way, which was dandy 
by me — if nothing else, it kept me awake. 
As I dropped him off and glided out of the 
airport, the sun was just beginning to rise 
over the Green Mountains. Passing the all- 
night Dunkin’ Donuts on Williston Road, I 
saw a young man rush to the curb to flag me 
down, and pulled into the parking lot. 

“I need a ride to the Burlington jail,” he 
explained. “I got to bail out my buddy.” 

Driving over to Farrell Street, I asked, 
“DUI, I’m guessing?” 

“Yup. We were at this bar and I got 
pretty hammered, so I asked my friend to 
drive. He was less drunk than me, anyway. 
But it was my car, and he didn’t get the 
lights on right, apparently, so that’s why we 
were pulled over. He flunked the field test, 


and they busted him and towed my car.” 

“Did he blow?” 

“I don’t know. Is it better, like, legally, to 
blow or refuse?" 

“Do you know any good lawyers? My 
friend's gonna need one.” 

“Hmm ... well, there’s always Paul Jarvis. 
He’s, like, Mr. DUI. I guess he’s made a 
career of handling these cases.” 

“I’ll tell him, thanks.” 

“Where you from, dude?” 

“I grew up in Brattleboro. Yup, Bratt’s 
like a low-grade version of Burlington.” 

That cracked me up — both his descrip- 
tion of the town and the nickname. By 
the time we reached the big house, it was 
light enough to declare it officially Sunday 
morning, and yet another completed mega- 
shift for this hackie. 

“Oh, jeez," the guy said, “I have money 
for this cab ride, but do you think they'll 
take a card for the bail?" 

“I have no idea, brother. You’d think, 
in this day and age, they gotta take plastic. 
Hey, if it turns out you do need cash, there’s 
an ATM at the 24-hour general store 
around the corner across from Denny’s.” 

“Man, this is so unlike us to get into this 
mess. We’ve been friends for, like, 10 years, 
and neither of us has even had a brush with 
the law.” 

I reached up and pulled a business card 
from my rubber-banded visor. Handing it to 
the young man, I said, “Next time, leave the 
car and call Jernigan.” ® 
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Dear Cecil, 

So ... after all those decades 
of physics and chemistry, 
can science transmute base 
substances into gold? 

Bill Johnson, Fort Mill, S.C. 

D on’t you think you’re 
being a little unap- 
preciative here. Bill? 
Decades of physics 
and chemistry have given us 
space stations and electronic 
intelligence, conquered disease 
and extended lives, and enabled 
us to download gigabytes of 
pornography at reasonable cost. 
And you’re still after fricking 
gold? 

Evidently you are. I sup- 
pose that’s not surprising. Gold 

symbol and source of material 
wealth since the dawn of his- 
tory. Even in this age of won- 
ders, many simple souls don’t 
trust collateralized mortgage 
obligations and would just as 
soon have an ingot, prefer- 
ably if they can whip it up in 
the basement with crucibles 
and a Bunsen burner. OK, I'll 
see what I can do. Warning: I 
don’t promise this will be easy. 
However, where there’s a will 
there’s a way. 

The dream of medieval 
alchemists was transmuting 
base metals into gold using the 
elusive philosopher’s stone, 
but since atomic theory was 
unknown, little progress was 


made. With the advent of the 
nuclear age, though, literally 
converting one element into 
another became possible. 

Initial attempts didn’t get 
you gold. Rather, you started 
in the classic case with ura- 

of iodine, cesium, strontium, 
xenon, barium and whatnot, 
plus enough released energy 
to vaporize the neighborhood 
— a useful result in narrow 
circumstances but a bother 
to the kitchen scientist. Also, 
while strontium for one is a 
high-value product, it's not 
something you want to keep in 
a shoe box in the closet. 

Nonetheless, nuclear phys- 
ics offered possibilities. In 1941, 
researchers transformed a few 
atoms of mercury into gold by 


bombarding them with fast 
neutrons. The drawbacks: First, 
the gold was radioactive, and 
second, no small matter from 

gold isotope had a half-life of 78 
hours, one 65 hours and a third 
48 minutes, after which they 
decayed into something less 
bankable. 

In 1981, researchers at 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
reported they’d smashed 
carbon and neon atoms into bis- 
muth atoms and created trace 
amounts of gold. Fast-decaying, 
radioactive gold. Swell. 

What we needed was a 
method of producing stable 
gold. I did what every modern 
researcher does when at an im- 
passe. I consulted Wikipedia. 

Naturally I didn’t trust 
Wikipedia. However, an un- 
cited assertion in the “Synthesis 
of precious metals” entry 
provided a lead. After a heroic 


effort involving my sending Una 
out to dig through the journals, 
I offer the following tentative 
method. 

• First, get some mercury. 
The kind we want is Hg- 
196, a naturally occurring 
isotope with 80 protons 
and 116 neutrons in its 
nucleus. The 80 protons 
are what make it mercury. 
Gold, meanwhile, has 79 
protons — you see where 
I’m going with this. Finding 
sufficient Hg-196 could take 
some doing, though, as only 
0.15 percent of mercury is 
in this form. 

• Slam a slow neutron into it. 
Initially I was unsure how 
one went about this. The 
journals said the desired 
type of neutron had an 
energy level in the thermal 
range. This to me suggested 
you could just heat up a can 
of neutrons on the stove 
and drop in some mercury. 
However, I suspected 
subtleties were being 
overlooked. I set this matter 
aside for further study. 

• The slow neutron is 
captured by the nucleus 
of the Hg-196. This turns 
it into Hg-197, with 80 
protons and 117 neutrons. 
Hg-197 is unstable. In 64.14 
hours, give or take, electron 
capture occurs. This 
means the Hg-197 grabs 

an electron from a low- 
hanging shell, combines 
it with a proton to make 
a neutron and kicks out a 
neutrino. 

• Discard the neutrino. We 
have no need of it. 


• The Hg-197 has now turned 
into something with 79 
protons and 118 neutrons. 

Do you know what this is? 

I’ll tell you. It’s Au-197, the 
only stable isotope of gold. 

• Repeat 5 zillion times, until 
you have enough gold to 
make an ingot. Success! 
However, if you didn't do 

separate the stable gold 
deriving from Hg-196 
from the unwanted crud 
deriving from the rest 
of the mercury, which I 
remind you constitutes 
99.85 percent of what’s out 
there and a good chunk 
of which I'll bet is now 
radioactive. So it could be a 
long afternoon. 

I’ve also now learned that if 
one wants slow neutrons one 
can’t merely drop by the neu- 
tron remedial reading class. 
Ideally one wants a nuclear 

You’re thinking: Too much 
for me. I'm going back to tradi- 
tional methods of gold extrac- 
tion involving exploitation of 
third-world workers. Pshaw. I 
remind you of David Hahn, the 
Detroit-area Boy Scout who 
built a model breeder reactor 
in his mom’s potting shed using 
radioactive materials scav- 
enged from smoke detectors 
and clocks. w 

Despite numerous obstacles, 5 
did David get discouraged? No. § 
Judging from photos, I’d say he 5 
got radiation poisoning. Maybe 
you should reconsider how o 
badly you want to do this. Bill. 

But at least you know it can be 
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Water Ways 

River experts assess recovery from the damages wrought by Irene — and by man 
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S tanding on a green iron bridge spanning 
the White River in Stockbridge, Greg Russ 
gestures upstream to a low-lying gravel bar 
carved out by the raging torrents of Tropical 
Storm Irene one year ago. The river here was ravaged 
by flood, but in certain stretches, he believes, the flood- 
ing improved it. "I know some of the people who live in 
the area think it’s ugly, it's a scar, it’s a reminder," Russ 
says. “But to me, I don’t think it looks bad. You know, 
this is kind of a flood - 

Like a “major geo 
logic reset button,” 
suggests the 40-year- 
old project manager 
of the White River 
Partnership, last year’s 
devastating flood left 

White healthier than 
before. That mass of tree 
corpses and misshapen 
rocks upstream from 
the bridge? It will slow 
the river's flow when 

“Some people would 
see this and say, ‘See all 
this gravel in the river 
here? That should all get 
cleaned out,”’ Russ con- 
tinues. “But you want 
that channel roughness, 
because it displaces 
energy.” 

Not every bend of 
the White River was 
left to recover naturally 
from the high waters of 
Irene. For weeks and 
months after the August 
2011 storm, government 


16-foot Old Town canoe to see for ourselves how the 
White is faring a year after these twin disasters — one 
natural and one manmade. 

On this sun-soaked August afternoon, the river is 
but a trickle compared with the deluge of last year’s 
flood. A gauge downstream in West Hartford measures 
the White at 3.5 feet today. When Irene struck, that 
same gauge showed the river cresting at 28.4 feet. Only 
in 1927 — when Vermont’s deadliest flood knocked out 


Like a barren moonscape, this leveled surface fea - 
tures few natural obstacles, such as boulders or plant 
matter, which might slow the river if it rose to this level. 
Gone are the enormous downed trees one can still see 
alongside many of Vermont’s hardest-hit rivers, with 
their trunks facing downstream and root structures 
mimicking the hair of a Maurice Sendak creature. 

"It was virtual anarchy for a while,” Russ recalls 
as we walk along the river’s edge. "People just did 

what they wanted to 
do. When the state 
stopped widespread 
gravel extraction 
in the ’80s, a lot of 
people thought it was 
the wrong thing to do. 
So I think people just 
took the opportunity.” 

While some of the 
damage catalogued 
in Kim’s river survey 
was surely inflicted 
by malevolent actors 
taking advantage 
of a breakdown in 
enforcement of envi - 
ronmental standards, 
other problems were 
caused by well-mean- 
ing road engineers 
employed by state and 
local governments. 

This becomes clear 
farther downstream 
when we come upon 
a newly riprapped 
bank supporting a 
rebuilt town road 
running just feet from 
the river. While these 

may shore up public 


says, they sharply de - 


took to the river to access stranded towns, rebuild 
roads and — in some cases — take advantage of a tem - 
porary lawlessness to mine for gravel, wood and other 
natural resources. 

According to one conservative estimate from 
Vermont Fish and Wildlife biologist Rich Kirn, at 
least 77 miles of southern and central Vermont rivers 
suffered “major degradation” as a result of ill-advised 
stream widening, straightening, mining and berming. 
Twenty-seven of those miles are right here on the 
White. 

Below the green iron truss, Russ and I set out in a 


30 buildings here, in what was then the bustling village 
of Gaysville — did the river rise higher, to 29.3 feet. 

As we paddle along, scraping the green plastic 
canoe over rocks and navigating shallow rapids, we 
come upon sign after sign of human reengineering of 
the streambed. Beside one straightened channel lies a 
perfectly flat plane of rock and gravel, evidently evened 
out after an exercise in extraction. 

“You can see it’s all compacted, kind of sculpted,” 
Russ says as we beach the canoe on river left. “They 
had the channel over on one side, taking gobs of mate - 


fleet water, speeding up its flow. 

“When you riprap something, you’re causing a 
problem downstream," he notes. 

In Russ’ view, what we are witnessing here is a kind 
of madness: the repetition of a destruction and rebuild 
ing cycle in a narrow valley that cannot support both 
road and river. 

“If you look at photos from the ’27 flood, it hit the 
same places. And it’s just going to keep on happening 
over and over again until we decide as a state — as 
taxpayers — that we don’t want to keep paying for the 
same stupid stuff over and over again. Should we have 


a road right ni 


:o the ri 


r?” he asks, of Irene, that will change. Like n 


a point, you’ve gotta say, ‘OK, how people interviewed for this story, he w 


often are we going to keep rebuilding 
the same road or keep filling rock on the 
same problem?’ There's gotta be a dif- 
ferent way,” Russ concludes. 

Fishing for 
understanding 

In gauging the health of a river, says 
Clark Amadon, a Moretown resident 
who heads a chapter of Trout Unlimited, 
a conservation and sporting organiza- 
tion, one can learn a lot from the fish 
that reside in it. 'Trout 
are really indicator 
species," he says. “If 
you find a river that has 
cold-water trout in it, 
you’re generally going 
to find a river system 
that’s pretty healthy.” 

Early counts of fish 
populations in Irene- 
damaged rivers paint a 
mixed picture. 

“We’re finding that 


WE'VE LEARNED AN 
AWFUL LOT LATELY. 


hesitant to ascribe blame to those who, 
in the storm’s aftermath, unintention- 
ally degraded fish habitat and exacer- 
bated the risk of flooding. River science, 
he says, has evolved rapidly in the past 
few decades, but public understanding 
has not kept pace. 

“We’ve learned an awful lot lately. 
It’s a matter ofgettingthat out to people 
who know how to run the big yellow 
machines, but don’t necessarily know 
anything about rivers,” Deen says. “Until 
science is understood, 
quote unquote ‘con- 
ventional wisdom’ 
prevails.” 

He points to a 
new state law passed 
last spring that will, 
in part, provide new 
river-science training 
to heavy machin- 
ery operators. The 


damaged just by storm 
damage, trout popula- 
tions are generally 
good — in some cases, 
very good,” says Kirn, 
the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife biologist. "In 
areas where there was 
extensive removal of in-stream material 
and the stream is homogenous, there’s 
really only habitat for young fish." 

While Kirn expects trout popula- 
tions to fully recover within a few years 
ji places damaged solely by the 


REP. DAVID DEEN 


clarifies the Agency 
of Natural Resources' 
authority over stream 
alteration and calls 
for new emergency 
flood-response pro- 
cedures. They're 
meant to avoid what 
Louis Porter of the 
Conservation Law 
Foundation calls last fall's “systemic 
breakdown at all levels. 

"I think the manmade disaster was 
unfortunate, because so much of it was 
avoidable,” Porter says. “By some esti- 
mates, half or more of the work done in 
rivers was unnecessary and made flood 
he says recovery in long stretches of hu- g,. eater not | es 


an-damaged river may take decades. 


“Floods 


With global climate change already 


for r 


(D-Westminster), 


are natural phenomena . ■ • , . . 

, , . r , ,, bringing more heavy precipitation to the 

and the critters that live .. 6 . „ „ ,, . , 

, . . , Northeast, Porter says, Vermont needs 

explains Rep. David Deen . , , , . 

r r to get serious about preparing tor future 

flooding and taking steps to prevent it. 

“We are in for a lot more wet and 
violent weather,” he says. “We need to 
realize we’re going to need all of that 
flood capacity, all of that natural resil- 
ience in the years to come. And I don’t 


steward for 
Watershed 
Council and chairman of the House 
Fish, Wildlife and Water Resources 
Committee. “They’re designed to deal 
with floods. It's we humans that aren’t 
designed to deal with floods." 

Deen is hoping that in the wake 
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see that being understood to the extent it needs to be 
understood yet." 

A road and a river 

Two miles south of the Gaysville bridge, Russ and I 
reach a bend in the White River that epitomizes the 
challenge faced by those charged with keeping roads 
running through narrow river valleys. 


flood speeding around the corner and over these banks, 
the way every major flood before it has. 

“In my opinion, there’s just no room for the river," 
Russ says as we float down the winding channel. 
“You’re always going to fight the river here.” 

Russ says he once heard a line that’s stuck with him 
ever since: “Building a house or putting infrastructure 
in a floodplain is like pitching a tent on the interstate 
when there are no cars coming." Only in this case, de- 
spite the tent getting run over repeatedly, its occupants 
keep heading back to the store to buy another one. 


“To move that road, you’re looking at an additional 
whole host of potential environmental impacts and, 
frankly, an extremely high cost,” Marshia says. “Really, 
where ourfocus is is reconnecting those areas and doing 
everything we can to strengthen that infrastructure.” 

Working with river scientists from ANR, Marshia’s 
agency recently reviewed 682 sites where it performed 
emergency work immediately after Irene and found 
that nearly half of them — 323 sites — require additional 
work. Thirty percent of those problem areas require 
more channel work, including the removal ofberming 



Si 


Here, the east-flowing river curves sharply to the 
north, shifting its course nearly 90 degrees in just 
200 yards. Around the outside bend of the river runs 
Route 107, a critical east-west state highway that was 
rendered impassable by Irene. 

Rebuilt now, 107 looms above a freshly channeled 
river, protected only by a narrow band of riprap and a 
few feet of elevation. As cars and trucks whip around 
the bend, it calls to mind the contours of a racetrack. 
One can easily picture the roaring waters of a future 


Rep. Deen believes that continually rebuild ing Route 
107 is a fool’s errand. He says the federal government 
needs to provide more disaster-mitigation funding to 
move the road out of harm’s way. 

“It would be expensive,” he says, “but what if we have 
to go back and replace Route 107 again? Because the 
river’s gonna do the same damn thing it did last time.” 

To Kevin Marshia, a highway safety and design en- 
gineer for the Vermont Agency of Transportation, that 
approach is simply not an option. 


and other river constrictions, and another 20 percent 
involve improving culverts and ditching. 

Now that the immediate crisis has passed, Marshia 
says VTrans is committed to revisiting areas where 
emergency work may have damaged the rivers. 

“We were dealing with up to 15 isolated communi- 
ties, completely cut off. The mission was life, safety, 
health,” he says. “In some of those areas, we did what 
we had to do to make sure folks were safe. In some of 
those instances, we do recognize some of the initial 
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response may have created issues we’re 
going back to address. 

“We were then — and we are now 
— committed to doing the right thing,” 
Marshia adds. 

Waiting for a flood 

In Bethel now, Russ and I paddle 
onward past the White River National 
Fish Hatchery, which was shuttered by 


— washing organic material down- 
stream, providing new cover habitat and 
pushing aside the work of men. 

Mike Kline, manager of the Agency 
of Natural Resources’ rivers program, 
calls it “rearranging the furniture,” and 
he can’t wait 

"The big thing that's going to help us 
see our rivers get back to better health 
is, believe it or not, more high flows,” he 



Irene but which federal officials hope to 
reopen someday. In this section of river, 
we come upon deep pools scoured by 
the storm and healthy banks covered by 
downed trees: ideal trout habitat. 

Russ has worked with the White 
River Partnership since 2001 — first as 
a volunteer, since 2009 as an employee. 
He seems to know this river like the 
back of his hand. But it’s his first time 
paddling this section since the storm, 
and he marvels at each of the changes. 

In his view, it’s not all bad. As often as 
he shakes his head at an excavation site 
or an encroaching roadway, Russ smiles 
at a new fishing hole or a deep pool per- 
fect for swimming. 

"I think the river looks pretty good,” 
he says as we float past a cornfield near 
where Cleveland Brook enters the river. 
“It looks pretty good from the river level.” 

Pointing upstream to an S curve 
we’ve just rounded, Russ explains that 
the river here used to braid around 
both sides of an island. Sediment car- 
ried downstream by Irene filled in one 
of the channels, though, creating a new 
floodplain that Russ hopes will fill with 
healthy debris. 

Like many river watchers, he’s wait- 
ing anxiously for the next high water. 
A mild ice-out and a dry summer have 
kept smaller floods from performing 
restorative work to the White River 


While Kline and his staff are working 
with towns to right-size culverts and 
improve road banks, they are waiting 
to see what the river does on its own 
before making too many more changes 
to the riverbed. 

“If s my feeling as a river ecologist that 
we need to get some floods down these 
systems before we try to guess where 
habitat is going to spring up,” he says. 

As Russ puts it, “It’s just gonna take 
time for things to sort themselves out. 
The river’s always adjusting, always 
changing.” 

As we reach our destination at 
Bethel’s riverside Peavine Park, the 
stakes of Kline's work are abundantly 
clear. Directly ahead of us, where the 
Third Branch of the White River meets 
the main stem on which we’ve been pad- 
dling, the combined flow cuts a sharp, 
180-degree turn to the south. Sitting 
astride the bend is the village of Bethel, 
helplessly waiting for the next flood to 
jump the river’s banks. 

The town’s fate is in the hands of 
nature, but it is also in the hands of man. 
How the river is managed upstream 
of this bend will govern the velocity 
at which the next floodwaters arrive. 
While we cannot stop the river, we can 
surely slow it down. © 
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When Irene Came 

A writer in Bethel remembers August 28, 2011 

BY Hil Ar Y mulli NS 



E veryone in Bethel knew the 
hurricane was coming — we 
knew all about it. We knew 
the forecasters were saying it 
could be significant, and we knew why: 
August had been rainy, and we already 
had plenty of water in the ground. So we 
knew we didn’t need any more, particu - 
larly not in the quantity that a hurricane 
might bring. We also knew there was 
supposed to be high wind. So we stacked 
our yard chairs, tossed more rounds of 
wood on the tarps covering our wood - 
piles and brought our animals in. 


But when Irene first arrived — not 
as a hurricane but as a tropical storm — 
she didn’t seem so significant after all. 
The rain started Saturday night, and, 
yes, it came steady, but around here 
we’ve all seen rain like that before. And 
we know rain. There’d be some wash - 
outs: roads where the gravel would 
be eaten and maybe some pavement, 
too. And maybe some people’s houses 
would be threatened. Because that 
does happen more often now: A thun - 
derstorm hits, creating a flash flood in 


But even though we knew all this, 
even though we knew the land here is 
all ridges and river valley, brooks and 
streams pouring down from ev- 
erywhere to merge, uniting in 
the river that runs through 
our village, we didn’t know 
the power of what was 
running at the level of our 
feet. We didn't know what 
could happen if all those little 
waters — not just some here or 
there — began to rise. Which, on the 
28 th of August, they did. 


Of course, some people must have 
understood what the actual magnitude 
of the thing might be. I was not one of 
them. I live on higher ground, and 
I didn’t realize. Even when it 
was here. It was a rainy Sunday, 
and I was alone at my house. 

I was still checking weather 
reports at a point when other 
folks had only to check out 
their windows to know they were 
in trouble. 

For instance, three miles up Gilead 
Brook Road, the water was coming up 




fast — far too fast — and a woman was 
rushing to pack her car, trying to get out 
before it was too late. She had her little 
dog with her, but in the end she had to 
leave behind her son’s dog, Zeus. Maybe 
if she had been younger, she would have 
brought him, too. But at 60, she couldn’t: 
Zeus was larger, more rambunctious, 
more than she could handle. 

Her son, meanwhile, was out work - 
ing some job he wanted to finish. 

I don’t know for sure what he was 
doing: cutting trees, maybe, or split 
ting wood, though it was a Sunday. But 
even though he was out working in that 
rain, he didn’t know what was hap 
pening any more than I did. Then his 
mother called, and he headed straight 
for Gilead. 

By the time he got there, you could 
no longer drive the whole way in. A 
cubic foot of water weighs a little over 
60 pounds, and 60 pounds on 60 pounds 
countless times meant the beast was 
unleashed and the waters were going 
where they wanted. Two miles up Gilead, 
the brook was the size of a river by noon, 
and what once was road became river, 
and what once was meadow became 
gully, 30 feet wide, all churning water 
and torn-up trees. 

Finally, around midafternoon, 

I heard the news that Gilead was 
flooded and that, over on the other 
side of the River Street Bridge, they 
were flooded, too. But still I didn’t un- 
derstand. I thought it must be like the 
flooding we'd had here during that one 
big rain, oh, maybe a dozen years ago, 
when my girlfriend and I ran down to 
the park above the point where two 
branches of the river merge, watch - 
ing as the picnic tables began to bob. 
That was a flood you’d have to try to 
get hurt in, the kind of flood where the 
waters seem to redefine their bound - 
aries simply by pressing on them. And 
that’s what I thought all floods were 
like: something you could live with, if 
you just were careful. 

So I called my brother. He was work- 
ing a long weekend shift at a milk plant 
up in St. Albans. His road home, he said, 
was supposed to flood later on that night. 

“I’m on 'til nine,” he said, “but guess 
I’ll leave at eight, seven- thirty if I can." 

“Why not leave now?” I asked. “It’s 
only milk.” 

Then I called to check on my two 
friends who live in a house this side of 
the River Street Bridge, the town side. 
When they didn’t pick up, I worried, but 
I didn’t panic. I decided I would do some 
cooking and try them again in a little 
while. I didn't know that already, just 

and wife had been running through 


their barn, desperately trying to unhitch 
their cows as the river came pouring 
in, trying to move the animals — many 
of which they’d raised from calves — to 
safety. Twenty-five were swept away by 
the water. Somebody downriver saw one 
goby. 

At another local farm, it was pigs 
that went with the rising waters. I don’t 
know the numbers, because later all the 
farmer would say when asked was that 
a lot of pigs died. And then, weary, he 
repeated it: “A lot of pigs died.” 


I didn’t know. I was home, safe and 
sound and dry, taking a glistening 
black eggplant from the refrigerator. 
I didn’t know that three miles away 
at the fish hatchery, right on the river, 
they’d already been flooded out, too, 
hours before, half a million fish washed 

I didn’t knowfbut all over town, all 
over whole swaths of Vermont, the 
same thing was happening: streams 
and brooks and rivers swelling to huge 
and terrible dimensions, churning like 
furies through the landscape and taking 


everything in their path: trees, roads, 
houses, trucks. Toys, tires, sofas, stoves. 

Me, I was making ratatouille. Slice 
the eggplant, salt it, let it stand. 

Up in Gilead, Zeus the dog was in a 
small, one-story house that stands just 
before the juncture where two brooks 
join. The whole hollow was flooded. 
Zeus is a mutt, a medium-size dog, 
one of those muscular types. He has a 
Rottweiler head, an incessant heart and 
a smart, smart dog brain. But the water 
was huge, hurling rocks against the back 


of the house. Then it was coming in. 
Sixty pounds on 60 pounds. And, though 
the rain had stopped, the waters were 
still rising. 

I called my brother again. He was 
driving “Good, good,” I said. "I will call 
you back.” I tried my friends over on 
River Street a second time. No answer. I 
sliced the squash, the onions, the garlic. 
Put in basil. And then, just as it was get - 
ting dark, the power went out. 

Up the hill across from the house, 
Zeus’ owner climbed. He knew mud - 
slides were slopping down that hill. He 



A cubic foot of w Aterweighs A little over 60 pounds, 
And 60 pounds on 60 pounds countless times me Ant 

the beast was unleashed and the waters 
were going where they wanted. 


knew that with one wrong step he’d 
be swept down into the flood; that he 
wouldn't stand a chance. 

I didn't know him. I was done cook - 
ing. I brought the emergency candles 
out, made sure I had matches on hand. I 
called my brother. “Just pulling into the 
driveway!” he said. “I’m home.” I went 

This is when I began to know. But 
it was just a start. A few hundred yards 
down the sidewalk, I looked north 
through the trees, down onto what was 
once, long ago in the 19th century, fair - 
grounds and a race track for horses, but 
which for years now has been the kids 
playing fields, a large stretch of land. 
The ball and soccer fields weren’t there. 
Only lake was there. And I could not see 
where that lake ended. 

But, though I finally was looking 
I still couldn’t see what was there. 
Consider the word that came to my 
mind. I looked and thought lake, but 
those fields were not a lake: They now 
were part of the river, and all the river 
was moving, and, though I didn’t know 
this because I couldn't see it from where 
I stood, over on the main road north 
of my house, that river was running 
through the place we call the Dented 
Can Store and running through the 
plumber’s shop behind it, and running 
through the house of the woman who 
manages our post office; the river run- 
ning a quarter of a mile beyond its usual 
banks through the fields and over the 
road and onto the other side, coursing 
through house after house, overtaking 
even the front row of the trailer park, 
shoving people's trailers right off their 
moorings. And those people were lucky. 
Somebody else’s trailer washed away. 
Folks over on the other side of town saw 
it go under the River Street Bridge. 

I didn't know that, butthe River 
Street Bridge was where I was heading. 
It was about 7:00 and getting dark, and 
I still knew so damn little. I didn’t know 
that up on Bethel-Gilead, the water had 
crested and was coming down, but that, 
even so, it was impossible to get to the 
house where Zeus the dog was — the 
man who had come to save him knew he 
would die if he tried to cross. So, in the 
midst of the awful din the flood made, 
the man called to the dog from the hill, 
watching as the water swept down on 
his house, pounding rocks against the 
back wall and pouring through, great 
surges sometimes bounding high into 
the air, dashing up against the roof, cata- 
pulting over. 

Then I saw it myself, even before 
I got to the bridge on my street. And 
in that first glance from the street, it 
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seemed almost as if the river in flood 
were something too powerful to look 
upon; as if somehow I had stumbled 
into an Old Testament story, blundering 
witless before the very countenance of 
God, a thing it's said no mortal besides 
Moses has ever had the capacity to see 


Fear was jabbing at my gut, but still 
I could not look away. I stood above the 
river on that bridge, gaping. Then I went 
down the bank to a railing and, gripping 
it, gaped some more, transfixed by the 
train-wreck force five feet below. What 
we had always naively thought of as our 
river now had become some primeval 
god of destruction, a massive, mud- 
colored serpent barreling through town. 
Soon it would have us all in its maw. 

Then I remembered why I was there. 
I remembered my friends. I began to run, 
moving fast through the darkened town, 
past the store and the gas station, both 
closed, everything closed and dark, ev- 
erything the same but different, because 
though I couldn’t hear it at this point, 
I knew that hurtling back behind the 
buildings on Main Street was that colos- 
sal water. 

Before I even reached River Street, I 
could see the emergency lights strafing 
the cement embankment opposite, the 
eerie flashing colors of danger in the 
night. I went down the hill. Under the 
railroad overpass, there was a barricade. 
On my side of it, 10 or 15 people were 
milling, some talking in clumps, some 
standing closer to the underpass, their 
hands on the railing of the barrier. On 
o the other side of the barricade was water 
t; over the road, a wading amount but 
5 not moving, and beyond that, the River 
§ Street Bridge, a bridge that for a couple 
> of years had seemed so rickety, some 
“ folks in town were nervous driving over 
it. But here, in the awful rush of the flood. 



the bridge was still holding; I could see 
the front of it looming up out of the dark 
mist. And just before it, about 100 feet 
away, I could see the front of my friends’ 
house and their yard along the road. No 
water there, but it was getting darker. 

“Do you know,” I asked a man in a 
yellow vest, “if the people in that house 
have left?” 

“Well, I did see two or three rigs leave 
here,” he said, “so maybe they have, but 
I'm not sure — I don’t know them." 

“You mind if I check?” 

“Your feet are gonna get wet!” he said. 

I looked again. So maybe I didn’t want 
to get my feet wet. But the darkness was 
the only thing that really gave me pause. 
Still, would I have gone if I had known 
the state of things on the other side of the 

But I didn’t know. All I knew was that 
I wanted to be sure my friends were all 
right So I slipped under the barricade and 
slopped through the shin-high waters, 
wondering what kind of flooding there 
might be beside the house, wondering if 
the two of them would be there at all. 

At first I thought they weren’t. But 
then, as I drew closer in the darkness, I 
saw the glow through the glass; I went 
in. A dozen sweet votive candles lit the 
room, and then my friends' faces, too, as 
they turned toward me. 

“Have you really come to check on 
us?” one of them asked. “We’re just about 
to eat dinner — have some?” 

And then they each gave me, sepa- 
rately, a tour of the flooding in the yard. 
The back gardens were already under- 
water. The chickens had been let out be- 
cause they would know what to do. The 
goats, because they wouldn’t, were in the 
back of the van by the house. Their usual 
homes in the basement below the shop 
were entirely flooded, the water having 
advanced nearly all the way up the four 
steps that led down to the pens from 
the driveway. 
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That's what they were watching, my 
friend said. If the water came up over that 
last step, they would leave. But he didn't 
think they would need to. Last they kn 


the ri- 


into what was the only pocket of air he 
could reach. 

But how did he do it? The water was 
pounding through. It must have been 


is forecast to crest at 8:15, and swirling with wreckage, the force of that 


now it was nearing 7:30. “Besides, if it gets 
bad fast,” he said, “we can always run up 
over the railroad tracks. 

“Oh, and by the way,” 
he added, "the water 
is going over the River 
Street Bridge now.” 

We were in the house 
again at this point. I 
walked through to the 
back side, the river 
side, and pulled open 
the slider door in the 
kitchen, heading for the 
concrete deck just off 
the back of the house, a 
place where many ti 


I hav 


eated t 


MADE HIS WAY 
THEME MILES 
BACK UP TO HIS 


dinner, savoring the food 
and my friends and the 
trees — their trunks, 
tall and straight, stand- 
ing between us and the 
River Street Bridge to 
the right. And below, 
keeping us company 
always, 30 feet off and 20 feet down, the layered under 


and the things in it constantly bat- 
tering him. How did that dog keep his 
nose above the water? 

“I sat on die hill,” the 
man who loves Zeus later 
said, pointing, “up there. 
And I called to him. I 
stayed ’til it was just about 
dark, calling his name. 
Sometimes I could hear 
him yelping back and I 
stayed calling, long as I 
could, ’til it was getting 
dark, ’til after the water 


The next morning, the 
morning after the flood, 
was strangely lovely, a 
perfectly sunny and soft, 
end-of-summer day. All 

were waking up and 
seeing what would have 
to be done. Roads and 
sidewalks and driveways 
were gone, entire fields 
two feet of mud. This side 


have relished, sweetly rolling by. 

Sunday evening at 7:30, I stepped 
out. The river was there — right there. It 
was roiling by half a foot below the deck: 
water, only water, water that was hard 
and swift and vast, sweeping by like 
the back of a dark and deeply powerful 
beast I could have knelt and touched. 

It would have taken me in a second. 

I went back in. I ate the freshly 
picked, wonderfully crisp green beans 
offered to me, three of them, then a 
slice of thick bread layered with salmon 


glass concentrates light, putting all I had 
into convincing my friends it really 


W leave. And 

Zeus the dog could 
He was trapped in a place 
that was all walls and river, waters 
he must have understood would kill 
him. Half-stumbling, half-swimming 
sideways against the fierce current, he 
must have made his way to the storage 
room at the back of the house where 
the gushing water was jamming a pile 
of household things against the wall — 
boxes and chairs — an always-shifting 
heap he must have clambered up so he 
could poke his nose into the rafters, up 
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r itself, translucent waters my eyes of the River Street Bridge, their house 


thankfully spar ed, my friends were shov- 
eling soggy bedding up out of the goat 
pen. On the other side of the River Street 
Bridge, neighbors were lining up to help 
the people whose places were wrecked, 
carrying out chairs and tables, armfuls of 
coats and books. 

But, hours before this, just as soon as 
it was light, the man who’d been unable 
to save his dog the night before made his 
way the three miles back up to his house 
in Gilead. He did not know if Zeus was 
alive, and in some places the hike w 


spread. And then, our supper over, I fo- just as dangerous as it had been the day 
cused my energies the way a magnifying before. He had to climb steep hills to get 


around the stretches where the road 
js still river, risking mudslides 
nore. He also had to clamber 
over a tree that had fallen across the 
lucky: We could flooded brook, teetering over a current 
did. But still strong enough to sweep away a car. 

Because that was what it was like living 
here in the Flood of 2011 — the waters 
rose and took us by surprise. 

But he made it. And when he opened 
the door, out with a gush of two feet of 
water barreled Zeus. 

It was a joyful reunion. © 
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Bridge Over 
Troubled Water 



In Bethel, tensions still simmer in the wake of Irene 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 


i 


a 


I t wasn't the roads or flood-ravaged 
homes that proved hardest to repair 
in Bethel. A year after Tropical Storm 
Irene pummeled this town of 2030 
residents, the signs of recovery are re 
markable: Down on hard-hit River Street, 
visitors can hear the hum of construction 
crews overhauling homes gutted by the 
rising White River. Nearby, a road crew is 
constructing a permanent bridge to span 
that once-raging waterway. 

But some fractures are proving more 
difficult to patch. In Bethel, residents 
are still smarting from a small-town spat 
that escalated into a full-blown feud in 
the weeks and months after disaster 
struck, pitting local officials against up- 
start volunteers. 

Town officials accuse some volun- 
teers of ignoring the “chain of com 
mand.” Volunteers say the town fathers 
were defensive and petty, and let neigh - 
bors suffer as a result. While stories of 
heartwarming unity and neighborly 
goodwill spilled out of surrounding 
communities, this town shouldered 
headlines such as “Bitterness in Bethel.” 
Irene, concluded one report from the 
National Public Radio show "State of the 
RerUnion,” left Bethel “a town divided.” 

When the storm struck, small-town 
politics were far from the minds of 
Bethel residents. They were busy fight- 
ing or fleeing the rising waters. 

On August 28, Carla Hodgdon and 
her husband watched the flood hit the 
trailer park opposite their Pleasant 
Street home, then creep up their cellar 
stairs. The water eventually seeped 
through their hardwood floors, bring- 
ing filthy black slime; when they were 
wading through knee-high water, the 
Hodgdons retreated upstairs. 

On Cleveland Brook Road, state Sen. 
Dick McCormack (D-Windsor) and his 
wife were frantically working to save 
their home from downhill-rushing tor - 
rents. The couple improvised a dam, 
setting up cement blocks in the yard — a 
tactic that worked for all of 20 minutes, 
McCormack says, but did create a cul - 
vert that spared the house. McCormack 
fretted that his wife was overexerting 



herself, telling her that hauling cement 
blocks was “men's work.” She retorted: 
“When you’re about to lose your house, 
it’s women’s work.” 

On Gilead Brook Road, Sandy 
Levesque watched water rush into her 
basement — but “everyone had that," she 
later learned, and she and her husband 
bailed themselves out. “What I remem - 
ber most, what I will always remember 
most about the storm, was the sound of 
it,” she says. The storm made a crashing, 
terrible sound — “like a train running 
through,” agrees Hodgdon — caused 
by boulders and river rocks and huge 
trees careening along rivers and brooks 
swelled to five or six times their usual 

At the height of the storm, Levesque 
walked with her neighbors up their rav- 
aged road. She didn’t bring a camera, but 
she’s glad of that now. “I don’t want to 
have those images with me.” 

It was when the worst of the storm 
had passed that Bethel began to take 
stock. Town officials set up a temporary 
emergency shelter at the elementary 
school. Three days after the storm, town 


manager Del Cloud called Levesque, 
who’d offered to help. He asked her to 
come down to the newly renovated town 
hall, man the single telephone and set up 
an emergency response center. 

“He opened the town hall and gave 
me the key ... and the phone started 
ringing,” Levesque remembers. At first 
she worked alone, but in between field- 
ing phone calls, she rang up friends and 
neighbors. By the end of the day, they 

The volunteers set up whiteboards and 
began assessing the situation in town. 

After a week, Levesque had to get 
back to her regular job, so she handed 
over the keys to another volunteer co - 
ordinator. Levesque isn’t exactly sure 
what happened next — she calls it a 
“breakdown in communication." During 
her own time with the volunteer corps, 
she recalls “seamless” cooperation 
between the volunteers and the town 
government. 

“I’m not a Pollyanna,but I can tell 
you, it was an entirely positive experi - 
ence for me,” Levesque says. “I was 
really sad to have it go south. I thought 


the community really was working well 
together.” 

That didn't last. First came a spat over 
telephones at the town hall; volunteers 
wanted more phone lines and internet 
hookups to undertake a proper “needs 
assessment” of the town. McCormack 
says Cloud refused — and that, when 
McCormack went to the town manager 
to discuss the issue further, “he actually 
threw me out of his office.” 

McCormack called Gov. Peter 
Shumlin's office and, as the story goes, 
the governor arranged for the instal 
lation of additional phone lines. After 
that, the story keeps changing: In one 
version. Cloud canceled the work order. 
In another, it was a secretary at the town 
offices who nixed the phone installation. 

“One way or another, they never 
got the computers or phones,” says 
McCormack. Suddenly politics had en - 
tered the debate. Democrats were on one 
side, including McCormack and Church 
Street resident Ola O’Dell, an outspoken 
80-year-old who has two stints in the 
Peace Corps under her belt Republican 
town fathers were on the other, accusing 
McCormack and company of politicizing 
the disaster and stirring up controversy. 

Then tensions escalated even further. 
About three weeks after the flood, O’Dell 
(whose personalized license plate reads 
“DMOCRAT”) was working at the vol - 
unteer center when Cloud arrived at the 
town hall around noon. 

“They told us we had to be out at five 
o’clock,” O’Dell says — an ultimatum that 
left the volunteers frantically scram 
bling to relocate truckloads of donated 
goods and clothing. Cloud says the town 
needed the hall for a Federal Emergency 
Management Agency meeting place. 

How did this strife look to towns 
people who weren’t directly involved? 
David Sambor owns the Bethel Village 
Sandwich Shop, which became a natu - 
ral gathering point in the village after 
the storm. “People were coming out of 
the hills and tunneling into town,” he 
remembers. 

A year later, “I have really mixed 
feelings about how the town handled 



things,” Sambor says delicately. Though 
the roads are in better shape than 
they've ever been — a feat Sambor cred- 
its to the town officials and tireless road 
crews — "they kind of forgot about the 
people,” Sambor says. He thinks politics 
got in the way. “There’s a good ol’ boy 
network in this town. You’re either one 
of them, or you're not.” 

When volunteers and outspoken 
residents began pushing back, onlook- 
ers say, the town fathers reacted defen- 
sively. One concern repeatedly raised by 
volunteers and some flood victims was 
that Bethel 


O’Dell sighs when asked about the 
fallout. "I don’t think we'll ever get over 
that,” she says. 

Bethel’s tensions were stirred up 
again just last week, when the select- 
board tentatively decided to take FEMA 
funds that could have been used to 
rebuild a bridge on Old Route 12 and al- 
locate them to another project, such as 
rebuilding the town garage. Some jaded 
residents say it’s the latest example of 
the town's insensitivity to residents 
hardest hit by the storm. 

But both sides can agree on one 
thing: It’s time 



that became 
neighboring 

Cloud 
staunchly 
defends the 
town’s actions. 

Meetings 

ing regularly, 
he says — among of- 
ficials. He calls Bethel's 
emergency-action plan 
adequate, and suggests 
that towns that held fre- 
quent citizens meetings 
weren’t facing Bethel's 
degree of devastation. 

“We didn’t have the 
luxury of time,” he says. 

Cloud chalks up 
much of the "disarray” 
that the media docu- 

dividual residents, not DAVID S 
town leadership. "A lot 
of the individuals failed 
to prepare themselves properly, de- 
spite the warnings that were issued,” 
he says. As for the volunteers, Cloud 
says town officers were grateful for 
their help, but 
bounds. 

“The problem seems to have been 
that there w 


stand the chain of command,” Cloud 
says. "If that chain of command isn’t 
honored, it causes havoc. Those people 
that were working at cross-purposes to 
appropriate response efforts were noth- 
ing but in the way.” 

A year out, it's hard to make sense 

of Bethel’s he-said, she-said debate. 
McCormack says, "There are people 
that to this day are hurt and confused as 
to why the town fathers were as hostile 
to their town as they were.” 


“I hope 
we'll have a 
‘kumbaya’ 

McCormack 
— though he 

pointing out 
that, with 
selectmen up 
for reelection 
in 2013 and 

will have another chance 
to "clean up the select- 
board.” (The town already 
voted out one selectman 
in March.) 

Hodgdon, a select- 
board supporter, is more 
blunt in her assessment. 
“There is still a core group 
that I don't believe has 
gotten over it,” she says. 
“Others in town have 
gotten a lot better about 
saying, ‘You know, that's 
M B 0 R the past ... We’re trying to 

move forward, so either 
get in step with the rest of 
the world, or go back in your corner and 
keep crying.’” 

Bethel residents also agree that 
they’d like the media to stop portraying 
xstepped their their community as a town divided. 

“I do understand why the fractious- 
ss got as much attention as it did,” 
le that didn’t under- says McCormack — who, unlike Cloud, 


THERE’S A 
GOOD OL’ BOY 
NETWORK 
IN THIS TOWN. 


does not believe the media “behaved 
badly” in reporting on Bethel’s woes. 
"It’s fascinating. It’s so out of character 
with the rest of the state.” 

But it’s also unfortunate, McCormack 
says, that the good was overlooked. 
“Mainly what went on in Bethel after the 
flood was a real spirit of neighborliness, 
the town fathers notwithstanding," he 
says. "People really did pull together.” 

Sounds like it’s time for Bethel to pull 







D onna Smyers is one of the 

Green Mountain State’s grit - 
tiest athletes, with more than 
25 years of racing triath 
Ions under her belt She nailed a 2:59 
Boston Marathon, won her age group 
in the Ironman World Championship 
in Kona six times, completed the Mount 
Washington Road Race nearly 20 times 
and was the only Vermonter to win her 
age group at last year’s USA Triathlon 
National Championships in Burlington. 
This year, she won the title again, clock- 
ing a 2:24 in last Saturday's Olympic dis- 
tance race to top women ages 55 to 59. 

But there’s another top in sight — the 
Race to the Top ofVermont, this Sunday, 
August 26. Every year since 2008, when 


the 4.3-mile slog to the summit of Mount 
Mansfield was founded as a fundraiser 
for the Catamount Trail Association, 
Smyers has either run or mountain 
hiked all the way up Stowe. 

“I love going uphill,” Smyers says. 
“And I hate going down — I have bad 

Smyers, a physical therapist, reveals 
this to me on a recent Tuesday-morning 
run, during an easy and picturesque 
loop around Sodom Pond in her town. 
Adamant. 

I’ve met Smyers before — or at least 
I saw her backside as she passed me on 
my own way up Mansfield in August 
2009. Despite suffering from the flu, 

I decided to run the Race to the Top 


and was humbled by dizziness, nausea, 
breathlessness and the initial steep 
climb. Smyers finished in a blistering 
45:56, second (among female runners) 
only to world mountain-running 
champion Kasie Enman. By 
the time I crossed the finish 
line after a miserable 53:28, 

Smyers was already well into 
recovery mode, stretching 
and laughing with friends in 
the mountaintop fog and looking for a 
ride back down to the base. 

So when I’m given a chance to join 
Smyers on a run from her office, Fixer- 
Upper PT, I pounce, eager to get some 
training tips as well as learn what makes 
her tick so darn fast. 


It helps to have 27 years of experience 
for one thing. Smyers tells me she ran 
her very first triathlon in 1985 — in 
Burlington. She completed her second 
and third tris in the same town in the 
following two years. “I didn’t 
really train for them,” she 
admits. “I just knew how to 
bike and run.” 

Growing up in 
Connecticut, Smyers was 
on a summer swim team and ran to 
keep her weight down. She didn’t race 
competitively at Dartmouth, where she 
was a gymnast and 30 pounds heavier 
than she is today. But her sister, Karen 
Smyers, was a professional triathlete. 
While Donna was studying physical 





therapy at the University of Connecticut, 
her car broke down, and she had to 
make a 38-mile commute on her bike. 
“Suddenly I realized that if I put in the 
volume,” she says, “I get faster.” 

Yep. Though she insists she was 
“strictly midpack" in her triathlon 
efforts of the early ’90s, Smyers has since 
dominated her age group in triathlons, 
afraid neither of the race timing clock nor 
of the internal one that might tell other 
women to slow down as they age. Putting 
in 10 hours a week of training most of the 
year, and 20 or more in the weeks leading 
up to an Ironman distance event, Smyers 
tops results list after results list. 

“If you're mechanically sound, 
running isn't bad for you,” says Smyers, 
who says she has gotten lucky when 
it comes to injuries and health. She’s 
dropped out of only one race because of a 
bad cold that made her cough every time 
she ran, and has learned when to back off 
in her training. The only time she’s gone 
to the medical tent (knock on wood) 
is to participate in scientific studies of 
endurance athletes. 

“My knees are poorly aligned, so I 
tape them in place,” she says. “I have a 
lot of little things, but because I’m a PT, 
I address them quickly. It’s all about 
management.” 


So is her strategy 
for the Race to the 
Top, which, now 
in its fifth year, is 
presented by the 
North Face and 
expected to draw 
some 800 runners, 
bikers and hikers 
from across North 
America on Sunday. 

“The first half 
mile is the steepest,” 

Smyers says. “If 
you get in debt on 
that hill, you carry 
that load the entire 
race. So the 
important thing 
to go slow that first 
half mile — which 
nobody does.” 

Which is a better 
choice for the Race to the Top — running 
or biking? “I like both the same, and I 
go the same speed,” says Smyers, whose 
results prove it. In 2008, she hiked up 
in 46:39, then followed that ride with a 
45:56 run in 2009, a 45:17 bike in 2010 
and a 46:27 run last year. "My goal is 45 
minutes,” she says, “but it doesn’t seem to 
matter what I do; it’s the same.” 


Smyers has the 
same nutritional plan 
for every race, too: a 
breakfast of cereal, 
milk, coffee and fruit. 
She might refuel with 
electrolyte drinks 
and sports bars and 
gels (“my fallback is 
orange Gatorade,” 
she says), but the 
postrace ritual stays 
the same. “Try to 
real foods, real 
soon,” Smyers says 
of her recovery diet 
of chocolate milk, 
yogurt and turkey 
sandwiches. 

At this point, last- 
minute registrants 
for the Race to the 
Top can’t do much 
besides rest and carbo-load. But for 
future racers, Smyers has some advice. 
“If you're going to run up, train on the 
bike, and if you’re going to bike up, train 
on the bike," she says. Why? Smyers 
explains that, whether you take the 
mountain on two feet or two wheels, “it’s 
more like biking muscles than running 


— it’s all positive work; there’s no shock 
absorption.” 

Using the term “positive work” for 
the feeling of running or biking straight 
uphill for 4.3 miles may be a stretch. I’m 
determined to get my revenge on the 
Race to the Top course, but not this year. 
Instead, I'm going camping with some 
girlfriends, happy to be at lake level. I’ll 
be remotely rooting for Smyers — not 
only to get her 45 minutes, but also to 
continue inspiring girls and women to 
keep going. As she says of her racing 
career: “I want to do it forever.” 

But the thought she says will cross 
her mind as she crosses the finish line? 
“Thank God it's over.”® 
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A Full Plate 

A year after Irene, how do Vermont’s affected eateries and farms fare? 


BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 

T he surreal, early-morning tableau of August 29, 2011 — 
mud, disaster and shocked faces throughout Vermont’s 
river valleys — didn’t last long. Within hours, thousands 
of hands busied themselves with shovels, mops, wet/dry 
vacs and determination. 

Tropical Storm Irene left a smelly mess and dealt a fi nancial 
blow to farmers and restaurateurs across a wide swath of the state. 
Kitchen fl oors were slathered in muck. Walk-ins were ruined. 
Worktables had been tossed around like sticks. Crops of chard and 
onions and lettuce looked as if a giant had trampled them. 



Intrepid owners and legions of volunteers — 
with the help, in some cases, of various loans and 
grants — enabled many cafes, restaurants and diners 
to get back on their feet within weeks. Twelve months 
later, some are still struggling and a few are gone forever. Many 
restaurant owners still consider themselves in recovery mode. They 
hope the fi rst anniversary will bring a sense of closure. 

A year after Irene, Seven Days revisited a few of the people and 
places we reported on last fall. If there’s a refrain for Vermont’s 
once-battered foodscape, it’s “Just keep dishing." 



Up From the Dust 

In the weeks after Irene, the constant 
stream of trucks lumbering through 
Waterbury kicked up dust that the fi ood 
had left behind on the streets, giving the 
air a permanent haze as driveways were 
stacked with salvage. It was like a postwar 
scene, smack in the middle of Vermont. 

Waterbury is chockablock with food 
businesses, and very few were spared. 
Vermont Artisan Co° ee & Tea Company, 
the Vermont Peanut Butter Company, 
Juniper’s Fare, Green Mountain Co° ee 
Visitor Center & Cafe, the Reservoir 
Restaurant & Tap Room, Arvad’s Grill 
and Pub — all weathered various degrees 
of destruction. Most of them eventually 
recovered and reopened, though not 
always as expected. 

At the Alchemist Pub & Brewery, 
fl oodwater and mud ruined the base- 
ment brewery and so severely damaged 
the business that owners John and Jen 
Kimmich vacillated about salvaging their 
iconic spot. They were already poised 
to open their new Alchemist Cannery 
up the road in Waterbury Center, and 
they soon began shipping out shiny 
silver cans of Heady Topper — a beer so 
popular that, one year later, the brewery 
sporadically runs out of it. Eventually, 
the Kimmiches decided to focus on their 
new venture and not reopen their Main 
Street space. 



By coincidence, Chad Rich — at that 
time bar manager at the Farmhouse Tap 
& Grill in Burlington — was looking for 
a place to open his own eatery devoted 
to barbecue, craft beer and libations. 
The Alchemist space was exactly what 
he wanted. That winter. Rich dove into 
rehabbing and, by the end of March, the 
community’s sadness over losing the 
Alchemist gave way to enthusiasm for 
his new restaurant. Prohibition Pig. 


Though Irene played a serendipitous 
role in his own life. Rich has deep empa- 
thy with those working on Waterbury’s 
ongoing recovery. “I’m hoping itben- 
efi ted the community by having some- 
one come into this space so seamlessly," 
says Rich, who employs about 25 people. 
“From what I’ve heard from people, 
[Waterbury] is not what it used to be.” 

Nearby, Arvad’s took on six feet of 
water and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of damage. Co-owner 
Maryanne Larkin says lunch business 
at the 24-year-old restaurant has not 
yet fully recovered, and that she’s heard 
owners of other businesses say they 
are “90 percent down." Larkin chalks it 
up in part to the ongoing (and possibly 
permanent) closure of the state o" ces 
in town. “We’re hoping after the anni- 
versary of the fl ood to be more positive. 

One person who sees the fl ood ns a 
blessing of sorts is chef Martin Smith 
of Juniper’s Fare. The cafe, owned by 
Moretown’s Church of the Crucifi ed One, 
was ruined by Irene. Within a month, sta° 
and volunteers rallied to reopen it — with 
a new kitchen, new counters, new look, 
and the same hearty sandwiches and 
baked goods. The community responded 
and now, on any given day. Juniper’s Fare 
is bustling. ‘We changed it drastically, 
changed our whole style of service,” 

Smith says. ‘We know that we were given 
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II side dishes 

I I BY CORIN HIRSCH 


New Critic 
in Town 


After decades of dishing 
on the restaurants of major 
metros such as New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, 
the Zagat empire is turning 
its sights northward. By this 
winter, Queen City residents 
will see the first-ever Zagat 
ratings of Burlington-area 

However, Zagat’s 
new coverage wasn’t 
exactly inspired by northern 
Vermont’s vibrant food 
scene. “We’re pretty much in 
the process of doing every- 
thing in the world,” quips 
Tim Zagat, who cofounded 
Zagat with his wife, Nina, 
more than three decades 
ago. “I would have laughed if 
anyone said that to me a year 
ago, but being part of Google 
is no laughing matter.” 

He's referring to last fall's 
high-profile purchase of his 
company by the internet 
giant, which feature 


will step up," Zagat says. 

“We totally depend on our 
surveyors, because nobody in 
New York knows Burlington 
the way you do.” But ballot 
stuffers, beware: Zagat edi- 

honesty of the voting” — i.e., 
to identify restaurant owners 
who call on assorted besties 
to vote them to the top of 
the crop. 

With its current acceler- 
ated expansion, Zagat has 
come a long way from its 
birth at a 1979 dinner party. 
When fellow guests kvetched 
about newspaper restaurant 
reviews, Tim and Nina Zagat 
— both attorneys at the time 


colleci 


print 



Local. Zagat 

plus new surveys 
under way in addition 
to the one in Burlington. 

A Burlington survey 
on the Zagat.com site asks 
diners to rank food, decor, 
service and cost at local 
restaurants. Zagat says the 
survey should be completed 
by September, and the 
results will appear by winter. 
The local editor for the 
project is melissa pasanen, 
food editor of Vermont Life 
and correspondent to the 
Burlington Free Press. 

“We’re trying to see how 
energetically local people 


and distribute the informal 
reviews of diners. The popu- 
larity of those crowdsourced 
critiques later birthed a little 
red guide that grew to cover 
90 cities. Eventually, the 
Zagats expanded their iconic 
30-point ratings to hotels, 
theaters, shopping, nightlife 
venues and even airlines. 

Yet, in the aughts, Zagat’s 
relevance paled 
with the rise of 
free reviews 
on sites such 
as Yelp and 
Urbanspoon 
— for which, 
ironically, 
Zagat served 
is a template. 
The Google sale 
liberates Zagat 
content from behind 
its online paywall and makes 
it accessible to a tide of new 

Tim Zagat became 
familiar with northern 
Vermont during the sum- 
mers when his now-grown 
sons attended Camp Dudley 
on Lake Champlain. Though 
he can't recall the precise 
names of the restaurants 
the family visited, he says 
his kids found each visit 
to Vermont — replete with 
good eats — “an enormous 
treat from beginning 


Zagat is currently busy 
with the wild expansion 
of his company, which 
he calls “daunting, to put 
it mildly." But, if he had 

a book about the enormous 
changes in restaurant 
culture he’s witnessed 
during his career. We'd love 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
This summer in Vermont 
has been so dense with 
festivals that we’ve 
almost hit overload. But 
this weekend's celebrate 
Vermont festival in Stowe 
is too sprawling and food 
saturated to blow off. 

The four-day fete will 
bring together chefs, farmers, 
brewers, food producers, 
musicians, craft makers 
and even loggers for a party 
spread across several sites in 
town, with its center at the 
Stowe Events Field on Weeks 
Hill Road. 

Food-wise, the weekend 
is packed with farmers 
markets; seminars in 
beekeeping, brewing and 
cheese pairing; and six chef 
demonstrations, including 
sessions with tom bivins of 

CROP BISTRO & BREWERY, CODY 
VASEK of the WHIP BAR & GRILL 

and suzanne podhaizer of salt 
cafe in Montpelier. 

Each day also features 
its own flesh: On Friday, 

JDC'S JUST DELICIOUS CATERING 
(of APPLECHEEK FARM) will 

serve up its own lamb; 
on Saturday, mobile food 
vendor misery loves co. will 
tackle an entire pig; and 
on Sunday, roving butcher 
frank pace will break down 
and serve a 1000-pound 
steer from hardwick beef. 

On Saturday night, 
seven local microdistillers 


will put up their own 
bartenders for a Vermont 
Craft Cocktail contest 

at STOWEFLAKE MOUNTAIN 

resort. “It’s not so much a 
competition as a fun way to 
highlight Vermont spirits," 
says festival organizer 

CHARLIE DOOLEY. 


We know that l'amante’s 
potato-crusted sea bass in 
citrus beurre blanc is off the 
hook. Now the rest of the 
world does, too. This month, 



the Burlington eatery was 
named one of the best Italian 
restaurants in the country by 
Travel + Leisure magazine, 
which cited both that dish 
and the celebrated squash- 
blossom fritters stuffed with 
Taleggio. 

L’Amante landed on the 
list with the likes of New 
York City's Del Posto and 
chef John Besh’s Domenica 
in New Orleans. “We were a 
bit surprised by it,” says kevin 
cleary of the honor bestowed 
on the eatery he owns with 
his wife, kathi. “Being named 
to a list such as this is a great 
validation of all the hard 
work that the staff puts in 
every day to make L’Amante 
what it is.” © 
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a gift We were so busy [beforehand] that 
we wouldn’t have been able to expand the 
way we wanted to.” 

Flood lines visible on the side of 
Waterbury’s Elm Street Building sug- 
gest that, one day, the waters could rise 
again. New business owner Rich admits 
he is “haunted" by the possibility of 
another flood, but notes that long inter- 
vals separate those high-water marks. 
“There were 84 years between those 


The Guiisanos already owned the 
building, so parents Sam and Barbara 
Guiisano organized a meeting at their 
top-floor home to decide what would 
fill the vacant space. Before the flood, 
John Vitko, the husband of Guiisano 
daughter Sarina, had already planned 
to open a small commercial kitchen 
to make his Scout’s Honor artisan ice 
cream. He committed to becoming a 
tenant. The Guiisanos convinced their 
other daughter, Lisa Curtis, to move her 
planned baking business from her home 
in Huntington to their building. 



floods,” he says. “I hope we go just as 
long between floods, though, hopefully, 


WAITSFIELD: 

Bridging the Gap 

“That's a whole new view,” Chris Alberti 

The chef-owner of Peasant, which 
will open in Waitsfield later this 
month, is looking out his window 
facing the Mad River. A year ago, Birke 
Photography stood next door. Now the 
window offers a direct view of the river 
that carried that building onto the roof 
of this one — at 40 Bridge Street — on 
August 28, 2011. 

At the time, 40 Bridge was home to 
the Green Cup Cafe. There chef-owner 
Jason Guiisano built a reputation for 
excellence with both his daytime baked 
goods and sandwiches and his high-end 
dinners. After the flood, Guiisano even- 
tually decided to explore his passion 
for meat at Royal Butcher in Randolph 
rather than reopen his ravaged restau- 
rant. His tight-knit Italian family made 
the choice to repopulate the space itself, 
joined by Alberti, a former Wall Street 
trader turned Green Cup line cook. 


That was in April. By the end of 
June, the space held one dessert em- 
porium — the Sweet Spot — housing 
both Scout’s Honor and Curtis’ bakery, 
and Sweet Simone's, where she fills 
orders for the coconut cake and other 
pastries that made the Green Cup a des- 
tination, along with her own creations. 
A few take-out items are always avail- 
able at the small storefront, including 
cookies and Montreal-style bagels. 

Soon the building will again house 
a full-service restaurant, too. Though 
Alberti isn’t a blood relative, he has been 
folded into the “interesting dynamic,” 
as Curtis puts it, of the Guiisano family. 
The fledgling restaurateur came to 
Vermont nine years ago, after ending a 
finance career shortly after walking out 
of his World Trade Center office just 20 
minutes before the impact of American 
Airlines Flight U. 

Alberti had long dreamed of opening 
a restaurant, and last year he dipped his 
toe into the business by working the line 
under Jason Guiisano. He never sus- 
pected that the kitchen would someday 
be his, or that the Guiisano family would 
be instrumental in making it happen. 

Early in his tenure at the Green Cup, 
Alberti learned that the Guiisanos had 
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once lived two towns over from him in 
New Jersey, and the families had friends 
in common. Now Alberti, his wife, Mary 
Ellen, and their children consider them- 
selves part of the extended Gulisano clan. 

The family — and local volunteers 
— helped Alberti renew the silt-sodden 
space. Once it was clean, Sam Gulisano 
finished the floor, and he and Jason laid 
the tile in the rust-colored, rustic dining 
room. Alberti stresses that Peasant is 
not the new incarnation of the Green 
Cup; he isn’t trying to emulate Jason 
Gulisano's nuanced, modern dishes. He 
calls his restaurant Peasant for a reason, 
he says. "I want to emphasize that I’m 
not a chef,” Alberti goes on. "We’re not 
the French Laundry. I learned to cook 
in an Italian kitchen. I worked on Wall 
Street for 25 years to become a peasant." 

His menu reflects that approach. 
Alberti says most dishes will cost be- 
tween S10 and $20, includingpork braci- 
ole and Tuscan meatballs in white wine 
and rosemary sauce. Alberti's son, Sean, 
will make the fresh pasta and work as a 
server. Pricier specials will include what 
Alberti calls simply “the lamb dish” — a 
clay tureen filled with three tender lamb 
chops on a bed of caramelized onions, 
zucchini and sun-dried tomatoes in 
acidic white wine. 

Bar business will be a focal point. 
Alberti is working on a poutine recipe 
that will work without a deep fryer for 
his late-night menu. He says he’ll keep 
his relaxed back barroom open as late as 
2 a.m. if customers demand it. Naturally, 



ALLTHE BUSINESSES 
ABE WORKING TOGETHER. 

IT'S BEEN AMAZING TO SEE. 

LISA CURTIS 

some desserts will come from the Sweet 
Spot, namely ice cream and gelato from 
Scout’s Honor. 

With construction on Peasant nearly 
complete, Vitko says the building is now 
75 percent repaired. New tenants have 
moved into most of the office spaces, in- 
cluding Design Bistro, a graphic-design 
business co-owned by Veronica Wirth, 
former Green Cup pastry chef and cur- 
rent Sweet Simone's employee. 

Curtis points out that 40 Bridge 
Street still has two empty storefronts 
that remain largely untouched since 


last year's disaster. However, her eyes 
are bright as she talks about the prog- 
ress there. “It’s so exciting to see all 
this,” Curtis says. “All the businesses 
are working together. It’s been amazing 


THE UPPER VALLEY: 

Reinvention, and a 
Town Still Divided 

During Tropical Storm Irene, a pounding 
Ottauquechee River swept away much of 
Quechee’s iconic covered bridge, cutting 
off the older part of the village (and its 
businesses) from busy Route 4. On the 
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isolated side, the river flooded the town 
green and Shepard's Pie deli, swallowed 
the ground floor of the Parker House 
Inn and Bistro and destroyed the prep 
kitchen and glassblowing facilities of 
Simon Pearce. 

Throughout the Upper Valley, the 
story was the same. The 50-year-old 
White Cottage Snack Bar in Woodstock 
was leveled, and the storm rendered the 
Woodstock Farmers Market next door a 
grim, murky ruin. Roads in and around 


were very difficult,” says Ross Evans, 
the director of marketing. Without a 
prep kitchen, staffers were borrowing 
space from other local eateries. Though 
Evans won’t say how much it cost to 
rebuild the prep kitchen and glassblow- 
ing studio — completed this winter — he 
says the price tag was “significant for 
a business of our size. In the grand 
scheme of things, [the flood] has defi- 
nitely taken a toll.” 

Alexandra La Noue-Adler expresses 
cautious optimism that Quechee has 
seen the worst of it, but notes that 
financial issues remain. Many Irene- 
affected businesses took out low-inter- 
est loans from the Vermont Economic 
Development Authority, which will soon 
come due. “That’s what everyone is wor- 
ried about,” she says. “How sustainable 
is the recovery?" 


mucked out, they were dealing with the 
concurrent loss of their nearby home — 
which was eventually condemned. Yet 
they managed to reopen with limited 
service a week after the storm. 

“We didn't open to make money. As 
a community, we needed something 
to be open. People came to us from 
across the river and said, ‘Thank God, 
your lights are on,”’ recalls Alexandra 
La Noue-Adler, chef at the inn that she 
and her husband purchased in 2004. 
“Yet we were terrified and didn’t know 
what was going to 
happen next.” 

After powering 
through foliage 
and ski season, the 
La Noue-Adlers 
closed the inn to 
rrminate on their 
next steps. “We 
thought. We have 


Killington were swept away, isolating 

residents and businesses for weeks. In 
Sharon, the swelling White River rose 
to the eaves of the 60-year-old Sandy’s 
Drive-In and nearby Dixies n eatery. 

A year later, the new normal is a solid 
rebuild. Sandy’s owner Sharon Aldrich 
rallied to resurrect her decades-old 
establishment: She built a new dining 
room, expanded her menu and added 
a pizza oven. The Woodstock Farmers 
Market relied on loans, FEMA funds and 
advance-pay credit cards to finance re- 
pairs, and reopened after three frenzied 
months. Owner John Hurley rebuilt the 
White Cottage, weatherizing his dining 

As Parker House Inn owners 
Alexandra and Adam La Noue-Adler 


to do something, and we're not failures. 
We wanted to really push the envelope,” 
Alexandra La Noue-Adler says. One of 
their solutions was to redo their rooms 
in a modern, whimsical style. Since they 
rolled out the new look in May, the inn 
has been consistently full, she reports. 

But the bridge’s fall left tourists con- 
fused about how to get to the “other” 
side of Quechee (despite two other easy 
routes), and the town has felt the loss. 
The owners of Shepard’s Pie — a busy 
deli-bakery before the storm — eventu- 
ally decided to close and move the busi- 
ness into their more formal restaurant 

Across the parking lot at Simon 
Pearce, the restaurant is fully functional 
again, “though the first five months 



Dodging a Bullet 

Take a walk at South Royalton’s 
Hurricane Flats farm and fine dust will 
quickly coat your feet It’s but one subtle 
reminder that the White River inundated 
this 37-acre farm last summer, devastat- 
ing late-summer crops and greenhouses 
to the tune of more than $120,000. 

“About a third of where we're grow- 
ing is basically completely new soil. 
There is so much new soil that you 
can’t even reach down and find the old 
soil with tillage equipment,” says Geo 
Honigford, who owns the farm with his 
wife, Sharon O’Connor. That new earth, 
however, is devoid of the nutrients and 





food 



I'M TAKING THE RISK. 

IS AN EVENT THAI HAPPENS 
EVERY 75 YEARS OR SO GOING TO 
HAPPEN AGAIN IN THE NEXT FIVE? 


organic matter that “keep soil balanced 
and healthy and happy.” 

So why does Honigford sound 
upbeat? In part because this summer’s 
harvest is bounteous — on a recent day, 
the farm store is filled with onions, toma- 
toes, Swiss chard, radishes and melons. 
Looking at the riches, one would never 
guess that, after Irene, the hard-won 
organic certification of Hurricane Flats 
and other local organic farms seemed to 
hang in the balance. 

In the days after Irene, farmers 
feared that their fields could be con- 

Yet, in the end, every organic farm that 
reported flood damage — about 112 in 
all — was able to keep its certification 
from the Northeast Organic Farming 
Association of Vermont. 

Nicole Dehne, NOFA-VT's certifica- 
tion administrator, says the issue boiled 
down to whether the floodwaters “were 
considered an application of a prohib- 
ited substance" — leaving oily residue or 
oily silt, for instance. The farmers who 
reported concerns had their land tested; 
none showed measurable toxicity. 
“Which was so wonderful,” Dehne says. 

During this first post-Irene grow- 
ing season, Honigford has mapped his 
land so he knows where to apply extra 


TLC. He fertilized to reinvigorate more 
barren patches, and though he’s had two 
plantings of corn that "didn’t go well,” 
he's feeling in control. “I've got a pretty 
good grasp of what [the soil] needs, and 
we’ll do better next year,” he says. 

When the flood happened, “I 
didn't know what I was going to face,” 
Honigford says. “I feel very fortunate to 
be where I am.” 

Honigford’s optimism is shared by 
Mark Fasching of Jericho Settlers Farm. 
On the 100-acre Richmond plot he owns 
with his partner, Christa Alexander, 
Irene ruined crops and tractors and 
took the lives of a few pigs and sheep, 
causing more than $125,000 in damage. 
Yet Fasching says the storm left only 
some debris and “a little bit of sand.” 
He has moved the bulk of his vegetable 
production to the fertile riverside plot, 
aware that it’s a gamble. 

“I'm taking the risk,” Fasching says 
of the possibility of another flood. “Is an 
event that happens every 75 years or so 
going to happen again in the next five? 
Probably not. Though, if we flood again, 
it would be a huge loss.” 
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WED. 22 


creativcs such as Marlon Brando and 
Duncan once dwelled. 

St Johnsbury, 1:30 p.r 
748-2600. 


Info. 443-5286 or 443-2700. 


64-9687. 

dance 

s u M M ER ARg En Tin E TAng 0 pRi C 


n. S3. Info. 215-432-102 
environment 


fairs & festivals 

CALEDOni A COun Ty fA iR: Th 


lal City. Catamount Arts Center. St. John 
i.m. & 7: 30 p.m. $5-8. Info, 748-2600. 
us LA LiBERTe’ An escaped convict no 


1931. Spaulding Auditorium, Me 
Dartmouth College. Manover. N 
603-646-2422. 


ts. Burlington. 7:45-10:15 


Barre City Hall Park. 3-6:30 pan. Free. Info, ba 

ChAMpLAin isLAnDsfARMERsMARkET B. 

in search of local goods. St. Rose of Lima Chu 
South Hero. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 372-3291. 
COLCh EsTER fARMERs M ARk ET: Vendors pi 
passersby with fresh local produce, specialty 
and crafts. Burnham Memorial Library. Colchi 
4-7:30 p.m. Free, Info. 879-7S76. 
MiODLEBuRy FARMERS M ARk ET: Crafts, chc 
breads and veggies vie for spots in shoppers' 


all sampling of the fresh fare supplied by area 
wers and producers. 246 Causeway. Newport 9 

•LisTOn f ARMER s M ARk ET: Shoppers seek 
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rockth EriVEr 

Sunday, August 26, 3 to 9 p.m., at 
Lareau Farm Inn in Waitsfield. $25; 

SSS per family. Proceeds benefit the 
Friends of the Mad River. Info, 496-9127. 
friendsofthemadriver.org 


One Man’s 
Trash 

All aboard! Vermonters hop on 
their junky boats for Rock the River, 
an annual benefit for the Friends of 
the Mad River. But what is a junky 
boat, you ask? Intrepid sailors 
fashion unusual floating devices 
from debris found in and along 
the riverbed — think milk cartons, 
tires and tarps. The ensuing river 
race challenges participants to 
stay afloat and hold on for at least 
60 seconds, and to travel at least 
60 feet in the water, conditions 
permitting. Back at Lareau Farm 
Inn, festivities include tunes by 
Kat Wright & the Indomitable Soul 
Band, Tim Holter & the Mad River 
Mini Stars, and Colleen Mari. Oh, 
yeah — and dinner from American 
Flatbread — Waitsfield is included. 


AUG.25-SEP.03 IFAIRS & FESTIVALS 


Fair Thee Well 



Summer, like all good things, must come ti 
bang at die 10-day Champlain Valley Fair i 
fair mixes cotton-candy fun 
widi carny curiosities, from 
the massive Ferris wheel 
to giant pumpkins. Small- 
stage highlights include 
high-wire acrobatics by the 
Flying Wallendas and the cute 
— and impressively quick — 

McKenzie's Racing Pigs. Let 
your road rage run vicariously 
wild at the car-crushing 
demolition derby or Figure Eig 
Race, or stick around for night! 
concerts on the grandstand. 

This year’s big-name performe 
include Train, the J. Geils Bant 


an end. But at least it goes out with a 
i Essex Junction. The state’s largest 


ch AmpLAiN 
VALLEY fAir 

Saturday, August 25. through 
Monday. September 3. 10 a.m. to 
midnight, at Champlain Valley 
Exposition in Essex Junction. $5- 
12; free for kids under 5: separate 
tickets required for grandstand 
concerts and events. Info, 878- 
5545. champlainvalleyfair.org 


AUG.24 1 MUSIC 



lello, Cello 


to are the Portland Cello Project? In their own words, "a horde of cellists 
ing siege to the shackles of musical perception.” What is their mission? 

Pre always thinking about what we can do to confuse the audience the moj 
iber Douglas Jenkins told the Anchorage Daily News . That explains the 
on indie ensemble’s latest album. 


lge, which reinvents Lil Wayne 
lipop” as a classical canon and 
lye West's “Monster” as a fugue. burl 
ratch your head, then ride out the 
iginal, all-cello arrangements of both cl: 
he BCA Center on Friday. 


Portl AND cEllo Proj Ect 


deal and hip-hop compositions a 


AUG.23-25 1 MUSIC 

sweet 

Symphony 

I t's little wonder that some of classical 
music's most passionate compositions 
sprung from affairs of the heart; just 
look at Beethoven's catalog, much of 
which was born out of unrequited love. 
The 11th annual Music Festival of the 
Americas tells of a different love story 
— that between "Old Europe" and "Young 
America." In a cross-cultural courtship, 
musical director Alondra de la Parra 
marries the works of revered European 
masters with those of Latin American 
composers. Expect high-caliber 
execution by standout international 
virtuosos such as pianist Valentina 
Lisitsa and bandoneonist Juan Pablo 
Jofre (pictured). 

muSIc FESt IVAI o F th E AmEr IcAS 

Thursday. August 23. through Saturday. August 
25. 8 p.m.. at spruce Peak Performing Arts Center, 
s towe Mountain Resort. S30 per performance, info, 
760-6797.musicfestivaloftheamericas.org 





calendar 


WED-22 « P.46 

health & fitness 

Herbalism. Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. $10-12; additional 
$S materials fee. preregister. Info. 224-7100, info® 


City Market Burlington, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $5-10. Info. 
861-9700. 

’sOlv Ing t He Healt H care cr Isis r equ Ires 

language 


music 

provided. Rain date: Thursday. August 23. Bayside 
blanket Info. 878-9637. ^ 

I ake cHaMPIa In cHaMber Mus Ic fast lval 

Michael's College. Colchester, 1 p.m. $12. Info, 846- 
2175 or 863-5966. 

stars. B-Side Playground. Little River State Park, 
confirm. Info, 244-7103, greenwarbler@gmail.com. 
tH e fl zz : Mixing influences such as Bob Dylan and 

p.m. Free. Info. 879-7576. ^ 

vl llage Har MOny : Teen singers pipe up with 
South African songs and dances, shape-note sing- 
ing. village music from around the world, and new 
compositions. Unitarian Church. Montpelier, 7:30 
p.m. $5-10 suggested donation, Info. 426-3210. 


3:30 p.m. $3-5; free for members. Info. 229-6206. 
Wag On-rl de Wednesday I Riders lounge in 
sweet-smelling hay on scenic, horse-drawn routes. 
Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Regular admission, $3-12; free for kids under 3. Info. 
457-2355. 

Wlldfl OWer Wander ; Flora fans spy blooms on 
a plant-identification walk. Little River State Park. 
Waterbury, 4 p.m. $2-3; free for kids under 4; call to 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. greenwarbler@gmail.com. 

MOunta In-btke rl de: Onion River Sports staff 
bring intermediate to advanced riders to different 
area trails each week. Carpooling is an option; call 
ahead for details. Onion River Sports, Montpelier. 

5 p.m. Free; riders under 15 must be accompanied 


by an adult; riders under 18 need signed parental 
permission; helmets required. Info. 229-9409. 
su P deMO: Weather permitting. Canoe Imports 
experts help lake lovers plant their feet on stand- 
up paddleboards. North Beach. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. 
$6-8 park admission. Info, 651-8760, 

Wednesday nlgHtWOrld cHaMPIOns HIPs: 

adult; riders under 18 need signed parental permis- 
sion; helmets required. Info. 229-9409. 

talks 

I arry cOff In: In a talk about the Civil War, the 
historian homes in on the impact of the first Battle 
of Bull Run. Bradford Public Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 222-4536. 

yester MOrr OWsuMMer lecture series: 

ments in 'High-Performance Natural Building for 
waitsfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 496-5545. 
theater 

'deat Htra P’: Dorset Theatre presents Ira Levin's 

fame. Dorset Playhouse. 3 p.m. & 8 p. 

$20-45. Info, 867-2223. 

'OHIO. revisited': Cara 

of 1950s America. Off 

Arts, Burlington. 8 p.m, 

$15. Info, 540-0773. 

*sW eeney tO dd: tH e 
deMOn barber Of fleet 

transported back in lime to 1745 by 

the Stowe Theatre Guild. Akeley Memorial 

Building. Stowe. 8 p.m. $20. Info. 253-3961, tick- 

words 

Seventh. A concert in Currier Park follows. Aldrich 
Public Library, Barre. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 476-7550. 
bOOk discuss lOn: History buffs dive into con- 

Free Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 254-6294. 

bOOk discuss lOn series: neWengland 
u nc Overed : Readers find more to our region than 

Free. Info. 785-4361. 

bOOk discuss lOn series: WHat a cHaracter 

fictional protagonists, using Ralph Ellison's The 
Free. Info, 348-7488. ^ 

burl Ingt On Wr Iters W Orks HOP Meet Ing 

Levity Cafe. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free Info. 
383-8104. 


tHu.23 

agriculture 

Old 8> neW var let les Of II lacs : Flora expert Jeff 

223-3338. *** P 

business 

frankl In cOunty cHaMber Of cOMMerce 

food, beverages and raffle prizes. Enosburg Falls 

investors, government agencies, service provid- 
ers and others attend a networking forum with 

8-9:30 a.m. $15 for nonmembers. Info. 658-7830. 

conferences 

bread 10 af Writers' conference : See WED.22, 
9a.m.-9p.m. 

dance 

square dance WOrks HOP: Spectators are wel- 



SL John Vianney Parish Hall, 
watch. Info. 879-7283. 


lurl Ingt On Walk/ 
bike cOunc II 

Meet Ing : The all- 




Burlington City Hall, 5:30-7 p.m. 


Hist Ory ; Haunted Burlington author Thea Lewis 
city's fascinating — and spooky — past. Meet at the 

little love at a weekly educational gathering filled 
and drink. Into. 660-0440 . ? 


celebrate ver MOnt festival ANoah'sArk 
Parade of pets and farm animals kicks off a four- 
day fesb'val of our working landscape, complete 
with local food, arts and crafts, agricultural 
workshops, and evening performances. Various 
locations, Stowe. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. $4-10; some 


ver MOnt festival Oft Hearts :SeeWED.22,8 
a.m.-9 p.m. 

film 

‘a Mldsu MMer nlgHt’s drea M’: Kevin Kline. 
Michelle Pfeiffer and Stanley Tucei are among 
the star-studded cast in this 1999 adaptation of 
the Bard's nocturnal adventure of foolish mortals 
and conniving spirits. Catamount Arts Center. St. 
Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

TO st bOHeMla': See WED.22, 5:30 p.m. 


■to rOM e Wit H 10 ve'; See WED.22, 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

fletc Her alien far Mers Market : Locally 
sourced meats, vegetables, bakery items, breads 
and maple syrup give hospital employees and visi- 

Fletcher Allen Health Care. Burlington, 2:30-5:30 

Hlnesburg 110 ns far Mers Market : Growers 
sell bunched greens, herbs and fruit among 
vendors of fresh-baked pies, honeycomb, arti- 
san breads and marmalade. United Church of 
Hinesburg, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 482-3904 or 
482-2651. 

Jer IcHO far Mers Market : Passersby graze 
through locally grown veggies, pasture-raised 
meats, area wines and handmade crafts. Mills 
Riverside Park. Jericho. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

jerichofarmersmarket@gmail.com. 

neW nOrt H end far Mers Market^ Eaters stroll 

p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072. newnorthendmarket® 

Peacham, 3-6 p.m. Free Info. 592-3161. 

tHree-cOurse traPPIager breWery dinner 

&30-fk30 p.m. $60. 10^53-5733. 6 




Methodist Church. South Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $2. 
Info, 324-1143. 

health & fitness 

eMbOdylng t He Healt H care syste M We 

practical journey into the body to find positive heal- 

Nash. Manor Oak Room, Goddard College. Plainfield, 
10:30 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 454-8311. 

Medltat lOn 101: Folks enlighten upas Martha 
Tack focuses on the stress-relief benefits of this 


yOga class : Participants strike a pose with 
Instructor Lindsay Foreman at a benefit for the 
upcoming Yoga on the Mountain, an annual fun- 

accepted! Info, 540-0820. 

Kelly Bullard leads a rockin' Latin dance-fitness 
party. Montpelier Recreation Department 7:15-8:30 
p.m. $15-20. Info alinajoelle@live.com. 

kids 

early- II teracy st Ory tIM e: Weekly themes 
educate preschoolers and younger children on 
basic reading concepts. Westford Public Library, 

11 a.m. Free. Info. 878-5639. westford_pl@vals. 
state.vLus. 

Insect extravaganza : Youth sleuths swing their 
nets on a search for crickets, grasshoppers and the 
elusive praying mantis. Green Mountain Audubon 
Center, Huntington. 10-11 a.m. $8-10 per adult/ 
child pair. $4 per additional child: preregister. Info, 
434-3068. 



■ list Your EVENt for fr EEAtSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Willistoa 10:30 am. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

Musical stories : Musicians from the Lake 
Champlain Chamber Music Festival encourage 
kiddie compositions at a family workshop geared 
toward 5- to 11-year-olds and their adult compan- 
ions. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30 a,m. 
Free. Info. 865-7216 or 846-2175. 


music 

Brown-Bag concert series : Bring yOurOWn 
picnic to a folk-rock concert in the courtyard with 
Patrick Fitzsimmons. Christ Church. Montpelier, 
noon. Oonations accepted. Info. 223-9604. 

Listeners hear festival musicians tune up at an 
open rehearsal, chandler Music Hall. Randolph, 7 
pm Free. Info. 728-6464. 

chad h ollister : The Burlington-based rocker has 
opened for or performed with the likes of Bob Dylan 
and Tom Petty. Woodstock Village Green, noon-1 
p.m. Free. Info. 457-3981. 
irish harp & Fiddle concert : Burlington 
native Dominique Oodge, returning from the 
University of Limerick with an MA in Irish music 
performance, charms the harp and sings to fiddle 
accompaniment by Robert Ryan. North End Studio 
B, Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. $10 suggested donation. 
Info, 863-6713. 

I ake cha Mplain cha MBer Music Festi Val: 
Bach on church : Cellist Sophie Shao bookends 
a classical set with two Bach solo suites. BCA 
Center, Burlington. 12:15 p.m. Free. Info. 846-2175 or 


Music Festi Valo F the aM ericas : 'Old Europe" 
fal Is in love with 'Young America* in a three-day 
program showcasing Grieg Dvorak. Mozart. 

Castro, Bacalov. Marquez and Moncayo. Standout 
musicians include pianist Valentina Lisitsa and 
bandoneonist Juan Pablo Jofre. See calendar spot- 
light. spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. Stowe 
Mountain Resort 8 p.m. $30 per performance. Info. 
760-6797. 


Music at Moose Meadow : Singers John Becker 
and Michael Knaapen sound out songs for the 
tenor voice, to piano accompaniment by Mary 
Jane Austin, Proceeds benefit the Eleva chamber 
Players' educational programs and orchestral 
performances. Moose Meadow Lodge, Duxbury, 6 
p.m. $25-250 suggested donation includes recep- 
tion. concert and dinner buffet; preregister. Info. 


snow Far M Vineyard concert series: 

Picnickers take in live classical, jazz, swing, 
bluegrass and classic rock by the grapevines every 
Thursday evening. Snow Farm vineyard. South 
Hero, grounds open, 5 p.m.; concert 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free; cost of food and drink. Info, 372-9463. 
suMMer concert series : West Rutland School 
music teacher Phil Henry inspires toe tapping 
on the green. West Rutland Town Hall. 7 p.m. 
Nonperishable food donations accepted for the 
West Rutland Food Shelf, Info. 438-2263. 
theaVant garde dogs8and : A little bit rock 

and roll, a little bit R&B. this eclectic collection of 
local musicians hopes to inspire dancing. Central 
Park. Brandon. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 247-6401. 
t he chronicles : According to Albany's Met roland. 
this rising band has *jazz chops out the yin-yang* 
Brandon Music, 7:30 p.m. $12: $22 includes early- 
bird dinner special: BYOB. Info, 465-4071. info® 
brandon-music.neL 

you won't with paper castles : A Burlington 
band opens for Massachusetts' indie-folk outfit, 
which mixes folk, garage rock, soul and blues. 
Burlington City Hail Park, 6:30 p.m. Free: cash bar. 
Info. 865-7166. 


outdoot's 

getting there Fro M h ere : Are we there yet? 
Walkers master the art of orienteering, from read- 
ing maps and compasses to global positioning. 
Meet at B-Side Playground. Little River State Park. 


Waterbury. 2 p.m. $2-3; free for kids under 4; call to 
confirm. Info. 244-7103. greenwarbler®gmail.com. 
Making t racks & seeing skins : Explorers look 
for signs of furry friends and make track casts to 
take home. Meet at the Nature Center. Little River 
State Park. Waterbury. 4 p.m. $2-3: free for kids 
under 4: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. greenwar- 
bler®gmail.com. 

sunset a quad Venture : Paddlers of all abilities 
relish the serenity of the Waterbury Reservoir as 
they look for loons and beavers in an educational 
outing. Little River State Park. Waterbury, meet at 
the Contact Station by 6:30 p.m,: program begins 
at 7 p.m. at A-Side Swim Beach, $2-3: free for kids 
under 4: registration required: call to confirm. Info. 
244-7103, greenwarbler®gmail.com. 
we walk the steVenson Brook :Donyourwa- 
ter shoes for a splish-splashy hike up a cool stream. 
Meet at the Stevenson Brook trailhead. Little River 
State Park. Waterbury, 10:30 a.m. $2-3: free for kids 
under 4: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. greenwar- 
b!er®gmail.com. 

seminars 

aarp saFedri Ver course : Motor vehicle opera- 
tors ages 50 and up take a quick trip to the class- 
room — with no tests and no grades! — for a how-to 
refresher. American Cancer Society. Williston, 10 
a.m. $5-14: preregister. Info. 372-8511. 

thursday night nationals : Bikers set the pace 
for a weekly ride along ever-changing routes. Onion 
River Sports. Montpelier. 5:30 p.m. Free; riders 


underlS must be accompanied by an adult; riders 
under 18 need signed parental permission: helmets 
required. Info. 229-9409. 

laureate Sydney Lea and author David Huddle dis- 
cuss their latest works of poetry, fiction and essays. 
Strafford Town House. 7 p,m. Donations accepted. 
Info. 765-4037. 

theater 

'deathtrap' : See WED.22. 8 p.m. 

Murder-Mystery dinner cruise : Thrills await 
on the lake as the Spirit of Ethan Allen Players pres- 
ent With This Ring I Thee Dead, an interactive, fast- 
paced comedy of errors served with a three-course 
meal. Spirit of Ethan Allen III, Burlington. 6:30-9 
p-rn. $31.92-49.54. Info. 862-8300. 

'ohio. r eVisited' : See WE0.22. 8 p.m. 

street' ^See WED.22, 8 p m. 

'we a re the world’ : The Vermont Refugee 
Resettlement Program's Diversity Rocks hosts a 
dinner of home-cooked food from around the world 
and cultural song-and-dance performances. Black 
Box Theater, Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Burlington, 6-9 p.m. $27-40, Info, 338-4627. 



Island, a collection of 16 stories about tradition, 


PARENTS PICK 


All August 



©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 



beauty and memory. North Hero Public Library. 
7:30 p.m, Free. Info, 372-5458. 

exteMpo: I iVe original storytelling 

Amateur raconteurs deliver polished, first-person. 
5-to-7.5-minute-long true stories at an open- 
mlc evening sans note cards. Tulsi Tea Room, 
Montpelier, 8 p.m. Free to participants (sign up in 
advance): $5 otherwise. Info, 223-0043. 


Fri .24 

conferences 

Bread I oa F writers' con Ference : See WED.22, 

dance 

and couples of all levels of experience take a twirl. 
Jazzercize Studio, Williston. lesson, 7-8 p.m.: open 
dancing 8-10 p,m. $14. Info. 862-2269. 

solo dance concert Patty Smith explores the value 
and power of private, personal and physical protest. 
Town Hall Theater. Middlebury, 8 p.m. $20. Info, 
623-6629. 

Mad r oBin contra dance : Folks in dean, 
soft-soled shoes move and groove to music by 
Geordie Lynd and Brian Perkins in traditional New 
England social dances. All dances are taught First 
Congregational Church. Burlington, beginner's ses- 
sion. 7:45 p.m,: regular dance. 8-11 p.m. $8: bring a 
dessert to share. Info, 503-1251. 

'para-dice ( stage 1 & 2)' : Former members 
of Twyla Tharp Dance and Trisha Brown Dance 
Company join Phantom theater favorites in a 
performance piece combining dance, language and 
film. Phantom Theater. Edgcomb Barn. Warren. 8 
p.m. $15. Info. 496-5997. 
queen city tangoMilonga : No partner is re- 
quired for welcoming the weekend in the Argentine 
tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled shoes. North 
End Studio B, Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info. 
877-6648. 

City revelers kick up heels to tunes by Panton Flats. 
Rain location: Vergennes Opera House. Vergennes 
city Park, 7-10 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 388- 


etc. 

liBrary dedication : Avid readers donate a book 
to this new library, established to promote com- 
munity and literacy. Little Free Library. Essex. 5:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-6944. ext 108. 

Chills and thrills await as paranormal historian 
Thea Lewis recaps the city's dark and twisted past. 
Meet at the steps, Burlington City Hall Park, 8 p.m. 
$13.50; arrive 10 minutes before start time. Info. 

queen city ghostwalk: twisted history : See 

theghostso Fthe old posts :BraVesouls 
follow the light of a lantern around the resting 
place of more than 100 unknown soldiers and the 
Plattsburgh Barracks for spine-tingling ghost tales. 
Old Post Cemetery, Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 8-9:30 p.m. 
$5-10. Info. 518-645-1577. 

fairs & festivals 

Caledonia county Fair : See WED.22. 7 a.m,-10 


celeBrateVer Mont Festi Val : See THU.23. 10 

t he Bond Ville Fair : Amusement rides, conces- 
sion stands, children's games and agricultural 
contests make for old-time merriment. Bondville 
Fairgrounds, noon-10 p.m. $8. Info. 297-9810. 
u r Ban a rts Fast : A rural setting fetes hip-hop 
culture with a weekend of break-dancing and 


FRI.24» P.50 



calendar 


FRI.24 « P.49 

graffiti events, film retrospectives, and a freestyle 
dance-off. Big Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfieid. 

Info, 496-8994. P 

Vermont Fesli Vol o Fthe art* : See WED.22, 8 
a.m.-9p.m. 

film 

Arts Center. St Johnsbury, 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
SS-8. Info, 748-2600. 

t rishna' : Conflicting interests of rural traditions 


Winterbottom’s 2011 drama, based on Thomas 

Center, St Johnsbury, S:30 p.m. &7:30 p.m. SS-8. 
Info, 748-2600. 

food, & drink 


Bread & Butter Farm. Shelburne. 4:30-7:30 p.m 
Free; cost of food. Info, 985-9200, 

cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North Common, 
Chelsea. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987. chelseacom- 

Community dinner : Neighbors bring their appe- 
tites for homemade pizza, salad, desserts and com- 
munity spirit Osborne Parish House, Hinesburg, 
5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 482-3352. 

meats to breads and wines, farmers share the 

exchange. Lincoln Place. Essex Junction, 3:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. Scomersfarmersmarket@gmail. 

seasonal dishes in the farmhouse kitchen. Billings 
Farm & Museum, Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Regular admission, $3-12: free for kids under 3. Info, 
457-2355. 

Info, 223-5760. P P 

Hardwick, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 533-2337, hard- 


4-7 p.m. q Free. Info, 734-3829, lfmktetds.net. 

herbalists and crafters attract grocery-shopping 
locavores with a bounty of fresh veggies, berries, 
meats, infused olive oils, breads, salsa and more. 
Mill Street Park. Plainfield, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 


porium connects farmers and fresh-food browsers. 
603-620-3713. rfmmanageregmail.com. 
health & fitness 

oVoid Falls with imPro Ved sta Bility :A 

$5. Info. 658-7477. y 8 

Cots ZumBathon : A Latin-inspired fitness 
dance party supports the recovery of the COTS 
Oaystation. a daytime shelter for homeless adults 
that was severely damaged in the July 4th storm. 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 6-9 p,m. $70 
minimum fundraising goal or $25 at the door. Info, 
864-7402, 

kids 

Central Vermont Cham Ber musi C Festi Val : 

Lark Quartet and percussionist Yousif Sheronick 

Hall, Randolph. 11 a m. $6. Info. 728-6464, 

Bo B degree & theBluegrass storm : New 

5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Wo. 524-1500, ext. 253. 

Geralds Band turn the lawn into an outdoor concert 
venue. Grill goodies or full-service dining available. 
Jackson Gore Inn, Okemo Mountain Resort Ludlow. 
6 p.m. Free. Info. 228-4041. 

Killi CK: An experimental musician plays 
’Appalachian trance metal' on a harp guitar. Camp 
Ingalls, North Hero, 6: 30 p.m. Donations accepted. 
Info. 372-8889. 

Colchester, 7:30 p.m. $10-30. 8 

Info, 846-2175 or 863-5966. 


Pines': High Peaks 

Rigoletto and The 

Placid Center for the 
Arts, N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. $22- 
24. Info. 518-523-2512. 

Portland Cello Pro JeCt : '' c, 

Center. Burlington. 8 p.m. $10-12. Info. 865-7166. 

influenced rock. Lebanon Opera House. N.H.. 7:30 
p.m. $29.50-49.50. Info. 603-448-0400. 

symPhony sampler : Five-musician ensemble 
Sonic Tonic, cellist Ellen Sullivan, and violinists 
Marcia and David Cassidy perform at the Vermont 

Restaurant & Pub, Newport 6-8: 30 p.m. $20-35; 
cash bar. Info. 334-8110. 

t he h orse t raders : From Johnny Cash to Adele, 
the local band sounds out pop. oldies, classic rock, 
soul and country at the vineyard. Lincoln Peak 
Vineyard, New Haven. 6-8 p.m. Free: wine priced 
by the glass; bring a picnic or buy a cheese plate, 
bri ng a blanket or lawn chair. Info, 388-7368. 


ie: Flashlight 

Little River State Park, Waterbury. 7 p.m. $2-3. free 
for kids under 4; call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

r o CKin' the I ittle riVer: Visitors meet at 
the Waterbury Dam viewpoint and monument 
to explore a reforested encampment and learn 
about how the Civilian Conservation Corps saved 
the Winooski Valley from flooded ruin. Little River 
State Park. Waterbury, 10:30 a,m. $2-3; free for kids 
under 4: call to confirm. Info, 244-7103, greenwar- 

seminars 

sion. Spirit Dancer Books & Gifts, Burlington. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 660-8060. 



first breakfast-destroying spectacular held at 

Haven, gates, 5 p.m.; racing, 7:30 p.m. $9-10; free 
for kids 12 and under. Info, 265-3112. 

theater 

deathtra P’: See WED.22, 8 p.m. 

•ohio. reVisited' : See WED.22. 8 p.m. 

'real women haVeCur Vos': Five filll-flgured 
Mexican American women try to keep their tiny 

sewing factory afloat but one of them dreams of 
a different life in this coming-of-age comedy pre- 
sented by Depot Theatre. Depot Theatre. Westport 
N.Y.. 8 p.m. $27. Info. 518-962-4449. 

street' : See WED.22. 8 p.m. 

Montpelier, 7: 30 p.m. 
$10-20. Info. 225-6471. 

'thePossi Bilitarians' 

Floor Theater. Bread and 
Puppet Theater. Glover, 7:30 

Info. 525-3031. 


sat .25 


activism 

Burlington, registration, 8 a.m.; walk, 10 a.m. 
229-5724. 

art 

wall to Can Vas : Local graffiti artists tag 
the artifactory at a competition benefiting the 

the Lynguistic Civilians and DJ A-Dog. Magic Hat 


bazaars 

uVmsur Plus annual yard sale : Savvy 
shoppers find sweet deals on office chairs, desks 

Program. Wheelock Barn, South Burlington. 9 a.m.- 

used musical instrument sale : A fundraiser 
for music-scholarship assistance offers folks the 
means to make music. Sellers can drop items off 
on Friday between 4 and 7 p.m. Bethany Church, 
Montpelier. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 229-0295 or 
229-4416, cvsm@comcast.net. 

dance 

dsantosV t salsa danCe Party : The biggest 
Latin dance social in the state features only the 
best in live salsa, cha-cha, bachata, merengue, 
reggaeton and kizomba music. North End Studios, 
Burlington, free lessons, 8-9 p.m.; music, 9 p.m.- 
midnight. $5; cash bar. Info. 227-2572. 

‘eat my art out* : Jilt George. Joy Madden. Lynn 
Ellen Schimoler and Willow Wonder unveil cho- 
reographic works-in-progress. Audience feedback 
and refreshments follow. Hoehl Studio Lab, Flynn 
Center. Burlington. 4 p.m. Donations accepted. Info. 
652-4537. 

'Para-di Ce (stage 1 & 2)' : See FRI.24. 8 p.m. 
PoP-uP! a Queer danCe Party :DJsLluand 

environment 

Burlington. 9:45 a.m. -noon. Free. Info. 859-3413. 

etc. 

Green, UVM. Burlington, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 
656-8673. 

Presto Music Store, South Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. 

members and friends of the Corps fire up the grill 

State Park, Milton. 10:30 a.m. Bring a side dish or 
dessert to share: RSVP by phone. Info, 578-6508 or 


522-8259. 88 

FRI.24. 8 p V m* 

Queen City ghostwal K: twisted history : See 


from Best in Show to Oldest Driver, Various loca- 
tions, Alburgh, 9 a,m.-5 p.m. Free for spectators; $1 
or nonperishable food donation to enter a car. Info, 
796-3333. 

the epic 1814 battle and the Great Fire of 1867. 
Trinity Park, Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 6:30-8 p.m. $5-10, 
Info. 518-645-1577. 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 


fairs & festivals 

CALEDONIA COUNTY FAIR: See WED.22, 7 a.m.-10 
CELEBRATE VERMONT FESTIVAL: See THU.23. 10 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: Parades, circus acts 
and talent showcases join top musical acts and a 
wealth of fried food at Vermont's largest fair. See 
calendar spotlight. Champlain Valley Exposition. 
Essex Junction. 10 a.m,-midnight. $5-12: free for 
kids under 5; separate tickets required for grand- 
stand concerts and events. Info. 878-5545. 
QUECHEE SCOTTISH FESTIVAL B. CELTIC FAIR: 
Bagpipe bands, sheepdog trials, highland dancing 
and. of course, plaid kilts figure prominently in this 
annual celebration of Scottish heritage. Ouechee 
Polo Field. 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $10-15: free for kids 
under 5. Info. 295-5351. info@quecheescottishfes- 

RIVER FESTIVAL: The Missisquoi River Band, the 
Shady Trees and Don't call Betty soundtrack a por- 
tage race at a benefit for the Missisquoi River Basin 
Association. Recreation Field, Montgomery Center, 

THE BONDVILLE FAIR: See FRI.24. 10 a.m.-8:30 

URBAN ARTS FEST: See FRI.24. noon-10 p.m. 
VERGENNES DAY: The Little City goes big with 
horse-drawn wagon rides, bandstand music, a 5K 
walk and 10K run, a craft fair, and more. Various 
locations. Vergennes. 7 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 388- 
7951. ext. 1. marguerite@addisoncounty.com. 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.22. 8 


film 

-MOONRISE KINGDOM': See FRI.24, 5:30 p.m. S 
TRISHNA': See FRI.24, 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

annual 8ARBECUE: Neighbors chow down on 
pulled pork, barbecue chicken, regional sauces, 
baked beans and more. Proceeds benefit the 
Central Vermont Community Action council. 

United Church, Warren. 5-7 p.m. $6-12. Info, 
496-3583. 

BRISTOL FARMERS MARKET: Weekly music and 
kids activities add to the edible wares of local food 
and craft vendors. Town Green, Bristol. 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. info. 453-6796, bristolfarmersmarket@ 
gmail.com. 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 
stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington City 
Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172, 
info@burlingtonfarmersmarketorg. 

CANNING: SALSA. RELISH & CHUTNEY: The Pickled 
Pantry author Andrea Chesman lets foodies in on 
the basics of hot-water-bath canning. Gardener's 
Supply Company, Burlington. 9:30-11 a.m. $10: 
preregister. Info, 660-3505. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Fresh produce, 
pasteurized milk, kombucha. artisan cheeses, 
local meats and more lure buyers throughout the 
growing season. Live music and demos accent 
each weeks offerings. 60 State Street Montpelier. 

9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 223-2958. manager@mont- 
pelierfarmersmarket.com. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 

items, preserves, meats and eggs sustain shoppers 
in search of local goods. St. Joseph Church Hall, 
Grand Isle, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 372-3291. 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.22, 9 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

MOUNT tom farmers market: Purveyors of 
garden-fresh crops, prepared foods and crafts set 
up shop for the morning. Parking lot Mount Tom, 
Woodstock, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 763- 
2070, foxxfarm@aol.com. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.22, 9 


northwest farmers MARKET: stock up on lo- 
cal, seasonal produce, garden plants, canned goods 
and handmade crafts. Taylor Park, SL Albans, 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 373-5821. 

NORWICH farmers MARKET: Neighbors discover 
fruits, veggies and other riches of the land, not to 
mention baked goods, handmade crafts and local 
entertainment Route 5 South, Norwich, 9 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. Info. 384-7447, manager@norwichfarm- 
ersmarket.org. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

strollers find high-quality fruits and veggies, 
mushrooms, fresh-cut flowers, sweet baked goods, 
and artisan crafts within arms' reach. Oepot Park. 
Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 773-4813. 
SHELBURNE farmers MARKET: Harvested fruits 
and greens, artisan cheeses, and local novelties 
grace outdoor tables at a presentation of the sea- 
son's best. Shelburne Parade Ground. 9 a.m.-l p.m. 
Free. Info. 985-2472, shelbumefarmersmarket© 
sbpavt.org. 

ment enlivens a bustling open-air market, boasting 
extensive farm-fresh produce, prepared foods and 
artisan crafts. Mad River Green, Waitsfield, 9 a.m.-l 
p.m. Free. Info, 472-8027. 

health & fitness 
HIKING & YOGA: Take to the trails for a moderate 
three-hour hike, then stretch it out in a relaxing 
mat session with yoga instructor Leo Leach. Green 
Mountain club Visitor Center, Waterbury Center. 1-5 
p.m. $12: preregister. Info. 241-8323. 


kids 

AMY HUNTINGTON: The Vermont illustrator intro- 
duces the intrepid heroine of Grandma Drove the 
Lobsterboat. Brown Dog Books & Gifts. Hinesburg. 
11 a.m. Free. Info. 482-5189. 

MEET THE WILD THING: A fearsome-looking but 
friendly monster from Maurice sendaks Where the 
Wild Things Are greets kids at an afternoon of sto- 
ries and mask making. Stories are read on the hour. 
Buttered Noodles. Wiliiston. 11 a.m,-4 p.m. Free: 

10% of book sales will be donated to the Children's 
Literacy Foundation. Info, 764-1810. 

music 


Lark Ouartet, percussionist Yousif Sheronick and 
other festival artists perform works by JanaCek. 
Nico Muhiy and Brahms. Chandler Music Hall, 
Randolph. 8 p.m. $25. Info. 728-6464. 

CHRIS brashear & JIM WATSON: The bluegrass 
boys display impressive instrumentals on the 
fiddle, guitar, mandolin and bass. Catamount 
Arts center, St. Johnsbury, 7:30 p.m. $12-15. Info. 
748-2600. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
SECOND festival SATURDAY: Festival artists pre- 


MARTIN SEXTON: The folk fave performs songs 
from his latest offering. Fall Like Rain. Proceeds 
benefit Dewey Mountain. Lake Placid Center for the 
Arts. N.Y., 8 p.m. $30-60. Info, 518-523-2512. 


MAX CREEK: The Americana jam band continues 
the Cooler in the Mountains concert series, which 
includes lawn games, a barbecue and a beer gar- 
den. Killington Grand Resort Hotel, 4-6 p.m. Free. 

MUSIC FESTIVAL OF THE AMERICAS: See THU.23. 

TRAIN: Singer-songwriter Mat Kearney opens for 
the Grammy-winning American rock band as they 
play at the Champlain Valley Fair in support of 
their latest album. California 37. Champlain Valley 
Exposition. Essex Junction. 7 p.m. $42.75-63.75 in- 
cludes gate admission to the fair when purchased 
in advance. Info. 863-5966. 


SAT.25 » P.52 




PREPARE TODAY FOR TOMORROW’S JOBS 


calendar 



COM M U N I T Y D Register Now! Financial aid 
/ 1 1 "X T O available. Learn more about all of our 

I I 4^ \ / r degree, certificate and continuing 

j V- j V ^ education options at www.ccv.edu 
OF VERMONT™ or call 1-800-228-6686. 


Locally made, Truly custom, & Affordable 



tommoorebuilder.com 802.899.2376 


Kitchens, Built-ins and 
Furniture 


Mixed Woods 
Inlays 

Unique Trim 


Installation Included 


TOM MOORE & SONS 

A Tradition of Craftsmanship 








LISTYOUREVENTFORFREEATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



496-9127. 


fairs &festivals 

CALEDONIA COUNTY FAIR: See WED.22, 7 a.m.-9 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: Se 

a.m.-midnight. 

THE BONOVILLE FAIR: See FR 
URBAN ARTS FEST: See FRI.2- 
VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE l 




film 


T400NRISE KINGDOM': See I 



food & drink 



ment native to Burundi. North End Studios, 
Burlington. 5 p.m. $12-15. Info. 861-2343. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: Farmers, 
food vendors, artists and crafters set up booths in 
the parking lot. south Burlington High School. 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, sbfm.manager@gmail. 

STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 
and other provender attract fans of local food. Red 
Barn Shops Field, Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 
bakers offer live music, ethnic eats, and a large 
variety of produce and agricultural products on 
the green. Champlain Mill, Winooski. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free, Info, winooskimarket@gmail.com. 

kids 

CUB SCOUT PACK 651 RECRUITMENT Boys in first 
through fifth grade learn about the family pro- 
gram. which strives to promote good citizenship, 
personal fitness and character development Elks 
Lodge, Burlington. 1 p.m. Free. Info. 862-5394. 
SUNDAYS FOR FLEDGLINGS: Youngsters go avian 
crazy in hiking, acting, writing or exploring activi- 
ties. Birds of Vermont Museum. Huntington. 2-3 
p.m. Free with museum admission, $3-6: free for 
members: preregister. Info. 434-2167. museum® 
birdsofvermont.org. 

ANNUAL MOZART FESTIVAL: Violinists Scott 
Woolweaver, John Lindsey and Joana Genova, 
violist Ariel Rudiakov, and cellist Karen Kaderavek 
perform three dramatic works by Mozart, including 
his Ave Verum Corpus. Our Lady of the snows. 

BURLINGTON concert BAND: Community players 
unleash John Philip Sousa marches, light clas- 
sical fare and Broadway favorites in the band- 
shell. Battery Park. Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 

CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

The Sixth Floor Trio presents ‘An Afternoon of 
Eclecticism." Three Stallion inn, Randolph. 12:30 
p.m. $25. Info. 728-6464. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 

Schumann bring the festival to a close. Elley-Long 
Music Center. St. Michael's College. Colchester. 3 
p.m. $15-30. Info. 846-2175 or 863-5966. 


sport 

MVP HEALTH CARE RUN for FUN: Youngsters 
take on a variety of terrain and fun obstacles in a 
mini, IK hill climb with lots of cheering spectators. 
Midway Lodge, Stowe Mountain Resort, noon. $10. 

THE NORTH FACE RACE TO THE TOP OF VERMONT. 

Hundreds of runners, hikers and mountain bikers 
ascend the state's highest mountain before kicking 
back at a postrace barbecue. Proceeds benefit Trail 

Mount Mansfield, 9 a.m. $45-65. Info, 864-5794. 
VERMONT JOURNEY: In a USA Triathlon- 

1.2-mile swim. 56-mile bike ride and 13.1-mile run. 
Branbury State Park. Salisbury, 8:30 a.m. $179-189 
per individual: $225-255 per relay team. Info. 


talks 

Puppet circus, the speaker sparks conversa- 
tion with The NIMBYs Are Right: Why Ridgeline 

Development and How a Sustainable Renewable- 
Energy Future Can Still Unfold.' Bread and Puppet 
Theater, Glover, 6 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 
525-3031. 

theater 

auditions FOR THE butler DIO IT: Murder- 
mystery lovers try out for a role in this spoofy 
detective drama, to be presented in November by 
the Shelburne Players. Shelburne Town Center, 2-5 
p.m. Free. Info, shelburneplayers@aol.com. 

BREAD AND PUPPET CIRCUS: 7he Complete 
Everything Everywhere Dance Circus and The 
Pageant of the Possibiiitarians play out at an all- 
afternoon event. Bread and Puppet Theater. Glover, 
guided tours of the museum start at 1 p.m.; shows 
at 2:30 p.m. Donations accepted. Info. S25-3031. 
DEATHTRAP': See WED.22, 3 p.m. 

'MIDDLEBURY'S GOT TALENT!': See SAT.25, 2 p.m. 
REAL WOMEN HAVE CURVES': See FRI.24. 2 p.m. 



words 






ebratiog (eltic & Freocfi (goadiao 
J^sic aod ])aoce 


Sunday, September 2nd 

N oon-Midnight 
An all-weather event 

Chandler’s 
20th Annual 

flew World 


Concerts, music and dance workshop sessions, 
children’s activities, and open dancing 


Chandler Music Hall • Main Street • Randolph 


N ewWorldFestival.com 





Goto sevendaysvt.com andanswer 2 trivia d— • _ 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadline.: 8/23 at noon. Winners notified bv"n nn.' " 


calendar 





m Irene. Vermont Institute of 


ONE YEAR STRONGER: A COMMEMORATIVE 
GATHERING ON THE 1ST ANNIVERSARY OF 
TROPICAL STORM IRENE: Gov. Peter Shumlin 



fairs Skfestivals 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: See SAT.25. 10 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WE0.22, 8 
a.m.-9p.tn. 


film 



MOONRISE KINGDOM': See FRI.24. 7:30 p.m. 


food & drink 



health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Whats so funny? Giggles burst 

Ing meet unconditional laughter to enhance 
physical, emotional and spiritual health and well- 
being. Miller Community and Recreation Center, 
Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info, 355-5129. 

RELAX & DE-STRESS WITH FOOD & MASSAGE: 
Greenheart Massage's Sarah Shapiro and 
Harmonized Cookery's Lisa Mase reveal the links 

workshop about rinding ease. Hunger Mountain Co- 
op, Montpelier. 5:30-7 p.m. $10-12: preregister. Info. 
223-8004, ext. 202, info®hungermountain.coop. 





CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 


language 



music 



JOSH PANDA & THE HOT DAMNED: Fi 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 








seminars 

BUDDHISM IN A NUTSHELL: Amy Miller serves up 
a comprehensive overview of the Tibetan Buddhist 



CYCLING 101: Pedal pushers get out of the gym 
and onto the road on a relaxed spin with Linda 
Freeman. Call ahead for starting location. Onion 
River Sports, Montpelier. 5:30 p.m. Free: riders 



words 


BOOK DISCUSSION: 20TH-CENTURY PRESIDENTS. 
BEFORE & DURING WWII: History buffs examine 



DANIEL LUSK & DAVID HUDDLE: The authors Of 

Nothing Can Make Me Do This, respectively, read 
aloud at an evening of poetry and story. Phoenix 


JUUA ALVAREZ: A slide show of photographs 



CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: See 

WE0.22, 4-7 p.m. 

COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: See WE0.22. 


GOOD NIGHT IRENE PIG ROAST: Neighbors pig out 



WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: Se 







VERMONT PHILHARMONIC CHORUS OPEN 



outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.22 
WAGON-RIDE WEDNESDAY: See WED.22. 11 a.m,-2 
WILDFLOWER WANDER: See WED.22, 4 p.m. 


WED. 29 

community 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WE0.22 B p.m. 

MAKE STUFF!: See WE0.22, 6-9 p.m. 


dance 

SACRED CIRCLE DANCING: No experience and 



fairs & festivals 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR: See SAT.25. 10 
a.m, -midnight. 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: See WED.22 8 


film 

2600 or 312-504-4144. orlyffvtiff.org. 
MOONRISE KINGDOM': See FRI.24. 1:30 p.m. & 

TRISHNA’: See FRI.24. 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. 

food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.22 3-6:30 



theater 

'DEATHTRAP': See WED.22 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


KICKOFF/INFORMATIONAL MEETING FOR RENT: 




DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES 


I SUPPLY THeRAW 

'' ^material 

WE SHOW YOU WHERE 

TOCHISEL 


AUGUST SPECIALS: 

Pay for 6 get 2 months FREE 
Pay for 1 2 get 5 months FREE 
Pay for 1 8 get 8 months FREE 


OFFER ENDS AUGUST 29! 



spommms • physical mm-msnm 


ESSEX (802) 879-7734X2 
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THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 
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If This Van’s 
a-Rockin’... 


Big Heavy World helps make local bands mobile 

BY DAN BOLLES 


F or most local bands, touring is a 
bitch- Logistical hassles present 
steep challenges, from booking 
and routing to drawing crowds in 
strange cities and fi ndinga place to crash 
for the night. Add to that harsh fi nancial 
realities, including low-payinggigs and gas 
prices creeping toward $4 a gallon. And 
then there's fi guring out just how to get 
yourself and your raggedy-ass bandmates 
safely there and back in your rusted 1994 
Volvo with no mu" er, one headlight and 
an expired inspection sticker. You know, 
just for example. 

But Burlington’s humble champions of 
Vermont music. Big Heavy World, have 
made it easier for local bands to take their 
act on die road by eliminating one vari- 
able in the rock-and-roll touring equation: 
transportation. The volunteer-run non- 
profi t owns and operates two 2000 Dodge 
Ram 3500 15-passenger vans, dubbed 
Heavy land Heavy 2, which it loans to Ver- 
mont bands. Since Heavy 1 was christened 
in October 2010, the vans have logged tens 
of thousands of miles, ferrying local acts 
from coast to coast and coundess destina- 
tions in between. 

"The bands that borrow the vans couldn’t 
tour widiout diem,” says BHW founder and 
executive director Jim Lockridge. 

Burlington-based hip-hop outfi t Lyn- 
guistic Civilians have logged an estimated 
3500 miles in the BHW vans. The group, 
which includes fi ve MCs and a DJ, echoes 
Lockridge’s statement 

“If it wasn’t for Big Heavy World letting 
us use dieir van, we wouldn’t be able to do 
half the out-of-town shows diat we do," 
says LC'sScott Lavalla. “For us to be able 
to all ride together with all the equipment 
makes all the di, erence in the world.” 

Ryan Krushenick, of late local hardcore 
band Unrestrained, agrees. 

“A van is a cost most bands can't a, ord,” 
he says. Unrestrained used the van for a 
cross-country tour with two European 
hardcore bands. That’s 15 musicians, plus 
gear. “Our tour would have been impos- 
sible without Big Heavy World," he adds. 
Lockridge says the vans fi t into BHW's 


larger mission, which is to support and 
promote Vermont music and musicians, 
and to provide resources that help bands 
succeed. Other projects associated with 
BHW include the archival Vermont Music 
Library and a low-power FM radio station, 
the Radiator. Tour vans had been on the 
wish list for years but only became a real- 
ity when Good News Garage donated both 
vans to BHW. 

Typically, 15-passenger vans are in 
short supply for GNG, a nonprofi t that 
provides vehicles to low-income families, 
and they’re too costly for most needy re- 
cipients to operate, Lockridge notes. But 
in October 2010, a minor miracle occurred 
and a roadworthy van fi nally came in to the 
aptly named organization. 

“We found one of those paddleball 
things with Jesus on it in the glove com- 
partment," Lockridge recalls. “That’s how 
we fi gured out it was an old church van." 

Heavy 1 isn’t churchy anymore. Lo- 
cal tattoo artist Jason "Tooth” Tootha ker 
painted the van, gra" ti-style, last year at 
Heavyfest, a BHW benefi t show hosted by 
the Magic Hat BrewingCompany in South 
Burlington. Heavy 2, the newer and nicer 
of the two vans — Lockridge calls it “the 
jet” — is scheduled to be painted at next 
year’s Heavyfest. 

“We take a lot of random pictures with 
crazy people in awe of the van’s paint job,” 
says Lavalla of Heavy 1. 

Many of those pictures can be found 
online. Part of the loan agreement that 
bands sign before they borrow the vans 
stipulates that they document their travels 
and post pictures and essays on the BHW 
blog Other requirements include keep- 
ing the vans clean and returning them on 
time and with as much gas in the tank as 
they left with. Bands also agree to host or 
appear at a future BHW fundraising show, 
which helps o, set the operational costs of 
the vans. 

Local metal band Vaporizer, who re- 
cently borrowed Heavy 2 for a northeast 
tour, will host one such show this Thurs- 
day, August 23, at Winooski's Monkey 
House. Lynguistic Civilians will host an- 


other on Friday, August 24, at Manhattan 
Pizza in Burlington. 

“For us, having these vans exist is a 
great opportunity to build the community,” 
says Lockridge. "But it's not like a charity. 
Everybody pitches in to keep these things 
on the road.” 

Lockridge says the expenses add up to a 
few thousand dollars per year. 

“There’s operating them,” he says. “And 
then there’s operating them with style.” 

BHW carries minimal liability insur- 
ance, a policy to which every driver is 
added, at a total price tag of about $1500 
annually for both vans combined. Regular 
maintenance and upkeep — oil changes, 
tune-ups and the like — add to the cost, 
as do more signifi cant repairs. Heavy 1 is 
currently o° ine, in need of a new trans- 
mission and new tires. But Lockridge says 
those costs are not only expected, they’re 
welcome. 

“We get all proud of ourselves for wear- 
ing the vans out,” says Lockridge. “We’ve 
gotta replace the brakes? Awesome!" 

Lockridge says demand is high, and 
increasing for the vans — especially with 
one of them grounded. They're usually 
booked weeks, if not months, in advance. 


particularly for weekends. Scheduling is 
sometimes a challenge, such as when two 
bands need a vehicle on the same day. 

‘You’ll have one band that needs the 
van at two o’clock, but the band with the 
van is on their way back from New York 
City and you don’t know if they’ll get home 
on time,” Lockridge says. “But you learn as 
you go along We learned it’s important to 
have abu, er between bands." 

While Heavy 1 and Heavy 2 provide an 
invaluable and unique resource to local 
bands, Lockridge views them simply as an- 
other piece of the Big Heavy World puzzle. 

“The vans fi t into the list of things we 
fi gured we could use around here,” he says. 
“Some things on that list are fantasy. But 
the vans are real. And who knows? Maybe 
there will be a jet someday.”® 
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BY DAN BOLLES 


Soundbites 

Shuffle 

It's kind of a strange late- 
summer week, music- 
wise, here in the People's 
Republic of Vermont. A lot 
of the summer's marquee 
events — Jazz Fest, the 
Lake Champlain Maritime 
Festival, insert multiday 
backwoods fest here, etc. — 
have come and gone. And 
though the first chilling 
tendrils of fall can be felt 
creeping in around the 
region, we’re still a week or 
more away from traditional 
end-of-summer fun like 
the South End Art Hop and 
Grace Potter’s Grand Point 
North Festival. Though one 
of my personal favorite pre- 
fall events, the Champlain 
Valley Fair, does kick off 
this weekend. What can I 
say? I'm a sucker for cheesy 
pop-country bands, has-been 
rockers, giant vegetables, pig 
races and deep-fried Oreos. 

Anyway, the impending 
season change leaves this 
music columnist feeling 
a little down. The end of 
summer is like a Sunday 
afternoon. Sure, it’s relaxing. 
You’ve got nothing to do but 
laze around and maybe catch 
up on a good book, or tip 
back a cold one on the deck. 
But in the back of your mind, 
you know Monday is right 
around the corner. 

Oneofthebest ways I 
know to combat that unease 
is to throw my trusty iTunes 
library on shuffle and see 
what comes up. And, given 
my eclectic tastes combined 
with all the weird shit you 
people send me, doing this 
with my music library is like 
musical Russian roulette. So 
along those lines, I thought 
we’d try putting Soundbites 
on shuffle this week. Fair 
warning: This could get 


Speaking of the fair, the 
j. ceils band is playing the 
grandstand stage this Sunday, 


August 26. Did you know 
that it’s virtually impossible 
to whistle the melodic hook 
from their hit “Centerfold,” 
and then whistle the oddly 
similar theme song from 
“The Smurfs"? Go ahead, try 
it. (I warned you...) 


The city comes to the 
country this weekend at 
the Big Picture Theater in 
Waitsfield for the Urban 
Arts Fest. The three-day 
event — Friday, August 24, 
through Sunday, August 26 
— celebrates hip-hop-related 
art forms, including graffiti, 
slam poetry, rap and dancing. 
Expect lectures, workshops 
and film screenings as well 
as live performances from 
a number of dance crews 
and a freestyle dance battle. 
For more info, check out 
bigpicturetheater.info. 


Sticking around the 
Mad River Valley, the 
mysteriously named, third 
annual Vermont Music Fest 
gets under way this Saturday, 
August 25, at the Lareau 
Farm Inn in Waitsfield. The 
daylong showcase — which 
is a music fest in Vermont, 
apparently— features a 
nice lineup of local talent 
including the eames brothers, 

GORDON STONE, AFINQUE WITH 
MIRIAM BERNARDO. ABBV JENNE 
& THE ENABLERS, and VORCZA, 

among many others. The 
fest — which I’m told is in 
Vermont and has music — is 
also a benefit for the post- 
Irene cleanup group Mad 
River Long Term Recovery. 


If that’s not enough festing 
for you, on Sunday, August 
26, the National Gardening 
Association’s Vermont 
Garden Park in South 
Burlington hosts Roots Fest: 
A Celebration of Conscious 
Music, Connectedness 
and Community. The 
show, which benefits local 
nonprofit the Root Center, 
features a slew of, ahem, 
high-minded local bands, 
including hip-hop crew one 



over zero, rebel folk stalwarts 
2ND agenoa, reunited reggae 

outfit CHANNEL TWO DUB BAND 

and many more. For more 
info, check out therootcenter. 
org. 


Total aside: Am I the only 
one who tends to fall 
asleep whenever the term 

thrown around? 


One thing I love to do at a 
baseball game — aside from 
drink beer and, y'know, 
watch baseball — is pay 
attention to what batters 
choose as their walk-up 
music when they’re coming 
to the plate. You can tell a lot 
about someone based on that 
10 seconds of music. And 
I spend entirely too much 
time thinking about what 
my intro music would be — 
had I not sucked at baseball. 
My current top three: “The 
Imperial March” from 
Star Wars ; “The Good, the 
Bad and the Ugly” by ennio 
morricone; and “Kill Your 
Idols” by late BTV hardcore 


Burlington comedy club 
Levity Cafe is venturing 
into the music biz ... sort of. 
In an effort to flesh out the 
weekly calendar, the club is 
test-driving a music open 
mic on Tuesdays, beginning 
this week. Not only that, 
but this weekend's slate 
features two musical comedy 
showcases, Friday, August 
24, and Saturday, August 25, 
including the sonic stylings 
of BOB & JACQUI, ANTENNAE 
WILDE, NATHAN BRADY CRAIN. KYLE 
GAGNON and ALEX NIEF. And 
if you want a sneak peek of 
those shows, look up Nief’s 
video for his song “Lift," 
performed at this year’s 
Higher Ground Comedy 
battle, on YouTube. You’re 
welcome. 


Did you know that lonely 

ISLAND'S ANDY SAMBERG, 

before he went on to fame 
on “Saturday Night Live,” 

SOUNDBITES » P.61 

Follow ©DanBolles 
on Twitter for more 










SOVERNET 


sovernet.i 


any complete frame 
job with this ad. 


Discover what 

Sovernet customers 
already know: 


m 


Performances Wednesdays 
through Saturdays at 8 p.m. 
August 22 through September 8 
Stowe Town Hall Theatre 
67 Main Street 
Tickets and information: 
www.stowetheatre.com 
I 802-253-3961 


Beutiliers 


1 94 College Street, Burlington 
864.5475-boutillers.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 


CLUB DATES E 



WED. 22 

Burlington area 
l/z LOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer- 


BREAKWATER CA 
FRANNY 0’S: Kar: 


Lackard, 9 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 

CITY LIMITS: Karaoke with Let It Rock 
ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Blues 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Summer 



Goonies (film), 8 p.m.. Free. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic 

MONKEY HOUSE: Al Moore Blues 
Band (blues), 9 p.m, $5. 18+. 
NECTAR'S: Junior Toots, Dubstyle and 
more (reggae). 9 p.m„ $7/10. 18*. 
one pepper grill: Open Mic with 
Ryan Hanson. 8 p.m. Free, 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Leno. Cheney & 
Young (acoustic rock), 7 p.m., Free. 
RADIO BEAN: Robin Reid (folk), 7 p.m., 
Free. Ensemble V (jazz). 7:30 p.m.. 
Free, Irish Sessions. 9 p.m. Free. OJ 
Nickel B (reggae, downtempo). 11 


Free. DJ Cre8 (hip-hop)JO p.m.,Frei 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD: Jen Crowel 


T BONES RESTAURANT AND BAR: 

Chad Hollister (rock), 8 p.m. Free. 


central 



northern 



MOOG'S PLACE: Seth Yacovone (solo 

regional 


THU. 23 

Burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Dave Grippo (jazz). 7 



BREAKWATER CAFt: Jive Attic (rock). 
6 p.m.. Free. 




FRANNY o'S: Karaoke, 9 p.m. Free. 





Lost Highway Filled with meandering tunes that 
evoke the ghostly feel and tone of vintage, late-night AM radio, 
Strange Hearts , the latest record from Fargo, N.D.’s secret cities, 
is a mysterious, bleary-eyed affair. But beneath the fleeting sonic 
specters that adorn the band's spare, seductive arrangements 
lies nuanced pop songcraft that offers understated musings on 
love, life and longing. This Tuesday, August 28, the band tunes 
audiences in to its crackling signal at the Monkey House in 


Winooski. 





RED SQUARE: Aly Cat (soul), 7 p.m.. 
Free. DJ A-Dog (hip-hop), 10 p.m„ 


RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Cre8 

Rf RA IRISH PUB: Trenchtown 
Oddities (reggae), 10 p.m.. Free. 


skinny PANCAKE: Gillian Grassie & 



central 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Thirsty 



(jazz). 8 p.m. Free. 


champlain valley 



BRANDON MUSIC CAFE: The 



(Top 40). 10 p.m. Free. 


northern 

MOOG'S PLACE: Last October (folk). 
PARKER PIE CO.: Michael Hahn 
RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 


regional 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary 
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starred in a James kochalka superstar 
video? True story. Samberg played 
the titular Monkey in a video for JKS’ 
“Monkey vs. Robot” while he was an 
experimental film major at NYU. 

Ever wonder what kanye west and 
jay-z's “Niggas in Paris" would sound 
like played by a cello ensemble? Wonder 
no more. The Portland cello project, 
which is best known for its classical 
treatments of everything from lil wayne 
to suicidal tendencies — and that Kanye/ 
Jay-Z cut, though they call it “Ninjas 
in Paris" — play the BCA Center in 
Burlington this Friday, August 24. 


Perhaps you’ve seen flyers around 
town for the Triple Stax-presented 
US Open of Hip-Hop and BTV Skate 
Jam set to take place at Speaking 
Volumes in Burlington this Saturday, 
August 25. And perhaps you thought, 
Gee, looks cool. But shouldn't the US 
Open have more national acts? That’s 
a fair point. But mild overhyping 
aside, the showcase is intriguing and 
features a wealth of local and regional 
underground hip-hop talent, including 

WOMBATICUS REX, MC B-FREE, COLBY STILTZ, 

A2VT and New Hampshire's adeem. 
among numerous others. There will also 
be body painting courtesy of the human 
canvas, skateboarding and something 
called fire flow — which I assume 
involves rapping whilst set ablaze. But 
I’ve been wrong before. 


Rock PR Tip o’ the Week: As I believe 


I’ve written previously, my biggest rock 
PR pet peeve is any time an artist is 
referred to as “the next (insert absurd 
comparison to a rock legend here).” 
(This is just in: There is no such thing 
as the next bob Dylan. We already have 
one and he’s pretty good, thanks.) 
Anyway, there’s a new contender for the 
overused PR crutch: any use or variant 
of the phrase “a sound all their own." 
Typically, the line goes something like 
this: “The unimaginative band meld a 
mix of influences from artists as wide 
ranging as radiohead, yanni, skrillex 
and the spice girls, but — here it comes! 
— with a unique sound all their own.” 
Ugh. I bring it up because, whilst 
painstakingly compiling another round 
of club listings, I noticed the phrase, or 


something like it, no fewer than four 
times describing various acts playing 
in Vermont this week. No, I won't call 
out those bands in print. But if in your 
travels this week you hear something 
that sounds suspiciously like it’s a 
“sound all their own,” it probably isn’t. 


This just in from the Dept, of Really, 
dan bolles?: Last week's lead column bit 
about the smittens included a total brain 
fart. Namely, that david zacharis lives in 
England. He doesn’t. That’s actually max 
andrucki who resides across the pond. 
My bad, Smittens. © 



0 

Listening In 

Once again, this week’s totally 

1 self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable. 
CD player, eight-track player, etc., 

Opossum. 

Electric Hawaii 

The Question 
Yeasayer. 

Fragrant World 
Jessie Ware, 
j Devotion 

The Portland Cello Project 
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REVIEW this 

Mavstar, The 
Meltdown 

(JENKE RECORDS. DIGITAL OOWNLOAD) 

Rumor has it within the music industry 
that the tighter the pants the musician 
wears, the longer the sound check will 
last. In the baggy-pantsed world of 
hip-hop, that sometimes means MCs 
won’t even show up. When it comes 
to Burlington’s Mavstar — aka Marek 
Lorenc — I suspect he would be there 
early. The MC holds a degree in music 
theory and composition and plays 
clarinet for Burlington's Setup City. 

Mavstar’s debut, The Meltdown, 
is delivered with conviction and 
mindfulness, unlike many commercial 
successes in the genre. It’s closer to 
conscious Hip-hip group Atmosphere 
than the Wu-Tang Clan, but offered 
in a more youthful way. Considering 
the welcoming nature of conscious 
hip-hop within the Burlington music 
scene, Mavstar is a good fit. The 
record's overall vibe reflects a creative 
sketchbook of personal expression. 


with predictable but fluid rhymes and 
imaginative textures. 

The Meltdown opens with “Spoken 
Feel," a reflection of the world as 
Mavstar sees it. It’s not novel, but his 
thoughts on disillusionment bloom with 
humility and intimacy throughout. 

Mavstar samples the catchy music 
from the '80s beat-'em-up Nintendo 
game Double Dragon. Although juvenile 
bravado peppers the album, his words 
hit you more like a round from a water 
gun than a Clock. 

“Alone in My Adobe” has a laid-back 
tone as the MC tunes in his voice to the 
frequencies of Q-Tip of A Tribe Called 
Quest. 

The album’s title track is its most 


cohesive, with the kind of atmospheric 
textures introduced by the Wu-Tang 
Clan in the early '90s. Here Mavstar 
modestly declares, “Every time you 
blink, I reconstruct my whole method.” 
It’s a line that could describe his varied 
approach to this debut release. 

“Many Days I Wonder” embraces 
the organ tones found in retro soul. 

A persistent loop combined with 
intermittent rhythmic breaks set the 
song in a mellow, flowing motion. The 
mechanisms behind the track meld 
smoothly, and Mavstar uses samples 
sensibly. Aided by local MC Basic 
Brains, the song is consistent and 
unified. 

“Liquid” demonstrates the 
album’s more atmospheric elements. 

It also presents Mavstar’s honest 
expressiveness, such as in the phrase 
“Don’t take me too literally when I 
spit it.” That sentiment holds true 
throughout the record. Just when you 
think Mavstar has crossed the verbally 
audacious line, a closer listen assures 
you of his intent. 

Mavstar’s The Meltdown is available for 
free download at mavstar.bandcamp.com. 

JUSTIN CROWTHER 


Spencer Lewis, 
Unbounded: Selected 
Songs of Eric 
Andersen 

(WOODSTONE MOUNTAIN. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

As songwriting legends go, Eric 
Andersen is relatively unknown. That 
is, in comparison to many of his famed 
contemporaries who emerged from the 
same Greenwich Village folk scene in 
the 1960s. While the likes of Phil Ochs, 
Dave Van Ronk and some guy named 
Bob have become icons, Andersen, who 
still writes, records and performs today, 
remains obscure to all but devout folk 
devotees. Or to Deadheads who happen 
to look at the songwriting credits 
for “Weather Report Suite,” which 
Andersen cowrote with Bob Weir. 

But among those acolytes, Andersen 
is as revered as any songwriter from 
the era. Artists from Johnny Cash to 
Gillian Welch have covered his music. 
Andersen is, as the rock-journo chestnut 
goes, “a songwriter's songwriter.” 

Vermont composer Spencer Lewis 
is one such tunesmith who holds 
Andersen in the highest regard. On 
Unbounded: Selected Songs of Eric 



Andersen, Lewis pays tribute to his 
songwriting hero with a collection of 
songs that serves as an intriguing and 
accessible introduction to Andersen's 

Lewis, whose most recent credits 
include the Irene-themed instrumental, 
impressionistic folk album Vermont 
Resurrection, modeled his take on 
the Andersen songbook after the folk 
singer's seminal 1967 album, 'Bout 
Changes 'n' Things Take 2. That record 
is regarded as something of a folk-rock 
curiosity among music historians. It is 
quite literally a second take, essentially 
the same record as Andersen’s 1966 
album, 'Bout Changes ft Things, but 
sequenced differently and with added 
instruments. So perhaps in Lewis’ mind, 


Unbounded is something like Take 3. 

If so, he's not far off the mark. While 
Lewis croons in a deliberate baritone 
compared to Andersen’s sly tenor, 
Lewis’ sensitivity to lyrical phrasing 
is similarly guileful, especially on 
crushingly heartsick tunes such as 
“Cross Your Mind” and "Violets of 
Dawn.” Andersen, for better or worse, 
was far more romantically than socially 
or politically motivated, especially 
compared to Ochs and other folk 
singers of the era. Lewis captures this 
facet of Andersen effortlessly. 

A cynic could question the value of 
re-creating another artist’s work while 
that artist is alive and still producing 
music. Why not just go buy one of 
Andersen’s 25-plus albums, or see him 
live? But on Unbounded, Lewis injects 
enough personal style and emotive 
force, both vocally and instrumentally — 
mirroring Andersen’s brilliantly nimble 
guitar style — to deliver the album from 
mere hero worship. It is both a fine 
tribute and a worthy introduction to the 
music of a great songwriter. 

Spencer Lewis performs at the 
Celebrate Vermont festival in Stowe this 
Saturday, August 25. 

DAN BOLLES 
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Oh, Pluck It Philly-based songwriter Gillian grassie has drawn 
international raves for her distinctive brand of jazz-inflected indie folk. Her singular 
charm derives in part from her chosen instrument, the harp, with which she crafts 
innovative arrangements that wind around her warmly personal lyrics. Grassie's 
forthcoming sophomore album. The Hinterhaus, was recorded with producer Todd 
Sickafoose, whom local audiences may recognize from his work on Anai's Mitchell’s 
groundbreaking Hadestown studio recording. In the meantime, this Thursday, August 
23, Grassie concludes a weeklong Vermont run with a show at the Skinny Pancake in 
Burlington, alongside songwriter stefan honig. 


Thief (folk). 


Celebrating 4* X^rs of Excellent 


Mad River Valley 

Craft Fair 

Labor Day Weekend 


Rain or Shine 


Sat., Sept. 1 at Sun., Sept. 2 


100+ Juried Artisans 


Rte 100, Kenyon's Field ^ 0 3IT1 “ 5 PIU Live Music: Big Band & Jazz 
just North of Waitsfield Free Kids' Activities 

$4 Entry, Kids under 12 free Door Prizes: Variety of Food 

(good for both days) ^^OFF WITH THIS AD www.madrivercraftfair. 


| who: Michael’s on the Hill 

I WHERE: Waterbury Center, Vermont 

DATE: Thursday, Aug. 30th at 6:00 p.m 







Professional Certificate in 
Leadership & Management 
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SEVEN DAYS 



FHIS FRIDAY: 

JOSHUA GLASS & 
AARON FLINN SING 
rHE BEATLES 


FRI 8/30: KELLY RAVIN 


NORTH FACE STORE 
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Cross Cultural 


P hilip Hagopian creates paint- 
ings that seem like glimps- 
es of a beautiful, vanished 
world. His lavish works cur- 
rently on view at Salaam on Burling- 
ton’s Church Street are painted in bold, 
unctuous oils, their settings festooned 
with woven rugs and patterned draper- 
ies that cascade around exotic women. 
Hagopian evokes an atmosphere of mys- 
tery and sensuality so palpable that you 
can almost smell perfume wafting from 
censers and hear the rustle of silk. This 
fl uent brushwork fl ows from an artist 
who is passionate about history, family 
and painting itself. 

Born to an Armenian father and 
American mother in East Longmeadow, 
Mass., Hagopian, now 53, manages to 
straddle the two lands and cultures. Ac- 
cordingly, his paintings combine clas- 
sical Western techniques honed at the 
Art Institute of Boston with the rich 
patterns, landscapes and traditions of 


Hagopian’s exhibit includes fi gura- 
tive works, still lifes, pastoral scenes 
set around the high-altitude Lake Se- 
van in central Armenia and examples 
of “multi-dimensionalism,” a term the 
artist coined to describe a mixture of 
painting and assemblage. Hagopian’s 
wife, Naira, often appears in his paint- 
ings. In “Above Sevan,” she stands hold- 
ing mounds of blossoms on a grassy 
hillside dotted with pink, purple and 
white fl owers. She is also in the works 
“A Change of Mood” and "Gathering 
Flowers,” among others. 

While Hagopian is primarily a visual 
artist, he is also an avid musician who 
plays the Armenian doumbek (an an- 
cient drum) and guitar. In 2006, Philip 
Hagopian made his fi rst trip to Armenia 
to seek out other Middle Eastern musi- 
cians. While on that trip, he met Naira, 
who was working as a translator. The 
couple moved to Vermont, where Hago- 
pian has lived on and o_ for 27 years to- 
tal, since his parents brought the family 
there in the late 1970s. 

When Hagopian talks about his life 
as a painter, his story is marked by the 
births of his three children and the 
choices he has made to support them, 
including moving the family to Arme- 
nia for the past four years and taking a 



HAN'S PAINTINGS 
COMBINE CLASSICAL WESTERN 
TECHNIQUES WITHTHEHICH 

PAHERNS. LANDSCAPES AND 
TRADITIONS OF ARMENIA. 


businesslike approach to his art mak- 
ing. Each step of his life seems to pivot 
on his concern for his parents, wife and 
kids. 

Hagopian, who recently returned to 
Morrisville, Vt., admits the Armenian 
culture he paints is more traditional 
than contemporary. His expansive grasp 
of the country’s history helps fuel his de- 
sire to celebrate and preserve its unique 
culture, even as Armenia has incorpo- 
rated some of the traditions of border- 
ing nations. Hagopian calls Armenia the 
“epicentral crossroads of very ancient 
trade routes between far Eastern Asia, 
India, Africa, the Mediterranean cul- 
tures and, of course, the Middle Eastern 
neighbors.” In Hagopian's paintings, the 
sumptuous patterns and colors of the 
region sweep across the canvas. 

In “Hayuhi Girl,” a painting dis- 
played in the front window of Salaam, 
a woman tilts her face upward, partially 
obscured by the shadow of a teal and 
purple curtain. Her full, red lips and 
long neck seem spotlighted in a beam 


of daylight that illuminates the scene. 
Golden coins from a traditional Arme- 
nian headdress tumble to her shoulders. 
The shimmering discs recall the gilded 
ornamentation of 20th-century Austri- 
an painter Gustav Klimt, whom Hago- 


pian cites as an infl uence on his work. 
In another Klimt-like touch of ornate 
decoration, he has given the woman 
several richly beaded necklaces, one 
with a heavy, red, rectangular medal- 
lion. Swirls and arabesques crisscross 
her beaded gown, continuing the dance 
of line, pattern and color that animates 
the work and conjures the richness of 
Armenian culture. 

Hagopian’s “multi-dimensional” 
works combine disparate elements such 
as intricately carved wooden frames, su- 
perbly painted surfaces and almost doll- 
house-like niches, which are recessed 
several inches into the paintings and 
hold objects ranging from talismanic ar- 
tifacts to action fi gures. In these works, 
illusionistic fragments of ancient As- 
syrian reliefs, small replicas of famous 
paintings and a demure brass Buddha 
jostle one another. 

In “Cecropia,” one small niche brings 

simultaneously enlarging and distorting 
its contents. Foreign coins seem to levi- 
tate in yet another niche, while, near the 
artwork’s center, an old-fashioned brass 
lock serves as a metal frame for — or a 
doorway into — the small “room” of the 

Hagopian’s heady blend of references 
deepens the enigma of his works, though 
his convoluted musings on history, cul- 
ture, politics and religion can sometimes 
be confounding to the viewer. 

After creating art for more than 30 
years, Hagopian speaks humbly about 
the talent and tenacity required to make 
a life as an artist. He compares selling 
his paintings with a street performer 
juggling for coins, yet he also seems 
proud to have used his considerable 
skills to provide for his family. 

Inside the colorful quarters of the 
Salaam store, Hagopian’s bold hues and 
mesmerizing patterns are simpatico 
with the similarly vibrant clothes. Like- 
wise, his passion for a faraway country 
seems right at home in Vermont. ® 


Q Salaam and the Men's Store in Burlington 
through September, philiphagopianarts.com 



ONGOING 


ABBEY MEAKER & AMANDA ZACKEM: "Chapters/ 
photographs that suggest a narrative guest 
curated by Seven Days contributor Amy Rahn. 
Through September 18 at Furchgott Sourdiffe 
Gallery in Shelburne. Info. 985-3848. 

ALISON bechdel: 'Dykes. Dads and Moms to 
Watch Out For/ artwork spanning the Vermont 
cartoonist's career, including drawings from 'Dykes 
to Watch Out For/ Fun Home: A Family Tragicomic 
and Are You My Mother?: A Comic Drama. Through 

in Burlington. Info. 65Z-45I0. 


'AN OUTGROWTH OF NATURE: THE ART OF 
TOSHIKO TAKAEZU': Ceramic sculptures inspired 
by the poetry of the Buddhist nun Otagaki 
Rengetzu (through September 9); shahram 
entekhabi: Happy Meal, a film featuring a young 
Muslim girl eating a McDonald's Happy Meal, in the 
New Media Niche (through August 26). At Fleming 
Museum, UVM, in Burlington, info, 656-0750. 
anne CADY: ‘into the Hills, High Flying/ paintings 
of the Vermont landscape. Through August 31 at 
Shelburne Vineyard. Info. 985-8222. 
annemie CURLIN: 'Charlotte, a Heavenly View/ 
colorful aerial-view oil paintings of the town. 
Through August 31 at charlotte Library. Info. 

august ART AUCTION: A monthlong silent 
auction celebrating the gal lery's fourth an- 
niversary. Through August 31 at S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in 
Burlington. Info, spacegalleryvt.com. 

BRIAN COLLIER: The Collier Classification System 
for Very Small Objects/ a participatory exhibit of 
things big enough to be seen by the naked eye but 
no larger than 8 by 8 by 20 millimeters. Through 

ick Library, SL Michael's College, in 


CAROL MACDONALD: The Thread/ a 


Digital and traditional artwork by members of 
the first graduating class of Champlain College's 
emergent media MFA program. Through Septemi 
28 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 
DEB WARD LYONS: 'Still Life, Landscapes and 
Stuffed Animals/ impressionist-style paintings 
by the executive director of Puppets in Education 
Through August 31 at North End Studio A in 
Burlington. Info. 863-6713. 


GALLERY GRAND OPENING: Artwork and artisa 
food and crafts by Kimberly Bombard. Karen 8a 
Annalisa Parent Ann McFarren, Chantal Lawrer 
Tmka Teresa Martell, Ben Thurber and others. 
Through December 31 at Vermont Artisans Craf 
Gallery in Burlington, Info. 863-4600. 

GILLIAN KLEIN: 'Paintings Big and Small/ urba 
paintings in oil and watercolor. Through Augusl 
at August First in Burlington. Info, 922-6625. 
JEFF BRUNO & LEIGH ANN ROONEY: 'Subject/ 
Object/ drawings and paintings of the human t 
Through August 31 at Artspace 106 at the Men'! 
Room in Burlington. Info. 864-2088. 

JIM MOORE: "Eccentric Variety Performers/ pht 
tographs of New York City's fringe performers b 
the photographer who documented Philippe Ps 
1974 wire walk between the World Trade Center 
towers. Through September 30 at Metropolitan 
Gallery. Burlington City Hall. Info. 865-7166. 
JOHANNE OUROCHER YOROAN: Reflections/ 
abstract acrylic and mixed-media paintings. Thro 
August 31 at Studio 266 in Burlingtoa Info. 578-2 
KAT CLEAR & AVERY MCINTOSH: 'Circus Remix 
steel sculpture by Clear and paintings by Mclnt 
Through August 31 at Vintage inspired in 
Burlington. Info, 355-5418. 

KATHLEEN CARAHER & ERIKA WHITE: Art Affai 
Shearer presents acrylic paintings by the Shelb 
Community School art teachers. Through 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


'ART IN THE ALLEY': Ar 


demonstrations. This month 
features a public viewing 
of the community's "After 
Irene Floodgates Art Project" 
gallery at'"' 


Waterbury. Info. 244-1912. 


RECEPTIONS 

KATE LONGMAID: Face Time/ 
contemporary portraits. 
Through September 18 at The 


Contemporary quilts and 
fiber art by eight of the 


LORIN DUCKMAN: 'Street Burlingtor 
of people who hang out on Queen Cil 
Through August 31 at New Moon caf 


MERYL LEBOWITZlOi 


'RAISED ON PAPER': works b) 

Collective students who tapp 

reminders that they 8 mi ' ' 
in Burlington. Info, iskraprint.com. 

Walls/ works in wood that celebrate the inherent 
quality of the medium. Through August 30 at 
Brickels Gallery in Burlington. Info, 825-8214. 
'RUMBLE AND ROAR: THE HOT ROD SERIES': 
Acrylic paintings of souped up T-buckets, deuce 

Brunelle Jr. Through August 30 at Dostie Bros. 
Frame Shop in Burlington. Info. 660-9005. 

SEABA EXHIBIT: Work by Elizabeth Nelson, Michael 
Smith. Ray Brown and more. Curated by SEABA. 
Through August 31 at The Innovation center of 
Vermont in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 


worked in many media but is 
printmaker. Through August 
Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 
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> Cot Friends? 


Social Thinking* Groups at the Stem Center help 
students who find social interactions challenging. 

Now enrolling for the fall. 


Call 802-878-2332 to learn more 
or visit www.stemcenter.org 
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SUMMER SHOW: Work by Joan Hoffman. Lynda 
McIntyre, Johanne Durocher Yordan, Anne 
Cummings. Kit Donnelly, Athena Petra Tasiopoulos. 
Don Dickson, Kari Meyer and Gaal Shepherd. 
Through September 30 at Maltex Building in 
Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 

SUNCOMMON SOLAR ART GALLERY: Works by 

23 Vermont artists, including Rebecca Schwarz, 
Peter Weyrauch, Sabra Field. Jackie Mangione and 
Amey Raddiffe. fill this pop-up gallery. Through 
August 30 at 152 Cherry Street in Burlington. Info. 


TERRY FINOEISEN: Still-life and landscape paint- 
ings by the Vermont artist and architect. Through 
September 29 at Left Bank Home & Garden in 

'THE DOG AND PONY SHOW’: Artwork featuring 
our four-legged, furry friends. Through August 31 
at Backspace Gallery in Burlington. Info, spacegal- 

VIOLETA HINOJOSA: Collages and paintings by the 
Burlington. Info. 318-2438. 


central 


'1861-1862: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL PURPOSE': 

An exhibition exploring the experiences of Norwich 
University alumni who fought in the Civil War. 
featuring photographs, artwork, weapons and 
equipment, including a cannon likely used by 
Norwich cadets. Through April 30 at Sullivan 
Museum & History Center. Norwich University, in 
Northfield. Info. 485-2183. 


28TH ANNUAL OUILT EXHIBITION: More 

quilts by Windsor County participants in 
challenge, plus ongoing quilting activitie 
demonstrations. Through September 23 


A CELEBRATION OF UPPER VALLEY ARTISTS': 

Work by 14 regional artists. Through September 
3 at Pompanoosuc Mills in East Thetford, Info. 
800-841-6671. 


ANCI SLOVAK: 'What We Cannot Say." a retrospec- 
tive of the late Vermont artist dedicated to the 
doctors, nurses and staff at CVMC. Through 
September 9 at Central Vermont Medical Center in 
Barre. Info, maureen.oconnorburgessoxevmc.org. 


Mountain Bikes' 25 years in business. Through 
September 30 at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 



'BRUSH AND LENS TIMES FIVE': Paintings and photo- 
graphs by Karin Gottlieb, Robin LaHue, Linda Maney, 
Jack Sabon and Missy Storrow. Through September 7 
at City Center in Montpelier. Info. 793-6038. 
CHRISTIAN TUBAU ARJONA: Textures of the 
Earth." photographs that invite the viewer to 
contemplate the transparencies of autumn leaves, 

of light at dusk. Through September 21 at Tulsi Tea 

CHRISTINE DESTREMPES: 'stream of Conscience: 

River of Words." a community art project in which 
participants write their thoughts and memories of 
water onto tiles, which are arranged like a river on the 
museum grounds. Through September 9 at Montshire 
Museum of Science in Norwich. Info. 649-2200. 
donna B FLAT MORAN: "Prozac Versus Feelings." 
oil paintings exploring depression and the human 
spirit. Through August 31 at Project Independence 

ELIZABETH DESLAURIERS: "Random Bits of 
Nature." photographs by the Vermont artist 
Through August 31 at Capitol Grounds in 
Montpelier. Info, curator@capitolgrounds.com. 
•EMERGENCE': Large-scale works by artists from 
Vermont and beyond make up the inaugural 
exhibit in the former Fellows Gear Shaper Factory 
building. Through November 1 at The Great Hall in 
Springfield, info, 258-3992. 

GERARD RINALDI: "Homage to Giorgio.' still lifes 
inspired by the Italian artist Giorgio Morandi. 
Through September 28 at Governor's Office Gallery 
in Montpelier. Info, 828-0749. 

JEANNE EVANS: "Wowie Maui." watercolors, oils and 
acrylics. Through August 24 at Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library in Montpelier. Info. 223-3338. 

JOY HUCKINS-NOSS: Pastel landscapes by 
the Vermont artist Through September 8 
at Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio in 



Gerard Rinaldi Gerard Rinaldi came this close to swearing off still lifes 
forever. The Chelsea artist spent too many tedious hours painting them in art class. But 
a retrospective of the Italian artist Giorgio Morandi at New York City's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art changed his mind. Rinaldi was moved by the “stoic and unrelenting’’ 
discipline evident in Morandi's work, the way he disregarded perspective, rejecting 
“virtuosity in favor of the universal," writes Rinaldi. The Vermont artist has imbued his 
own work with a similar style in “Homage to Giorgio,” a collection of still-life works at 
the Governor's Gallery in Montpelier. Through September 28. Pictured: “Those Things 
Happen, She Said.” 


media: ROBERT CHAPLA: Baled to Abstraction," 
paintings: D'ANN CALHOUN FAGO: A 75-year 


BIG BIKE SHOW': An exhibition featuring new 
prints by Edward Koren and custom bikes by 



Place Arts in Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

'PAINTINGS FROM SUMMER SHOWS': Work by 
Frank Woods. Kelly Holt Alison Goodwin and Ga 



496-6682. 



basinharbor.t 


Remarkable Views. Exquisite Cuisine. Incredible Tradition 




BASIN HARBOR CLUB 


t the Main Dining Room at The Basin Harbor 
/ 1 Club, enjoy breathtaking views of the backyard 

of Vermont. We offer 5-course meals, delectable 
cocktails, an exceptional wine list all with a focus on 
a farm-to-table approach. Take a beautiful drive to a 
truly special place and have an experience with us. 


n | facebook.com/basinharbor 
twitter.com/basinharbor 
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TOL'KO PO RUSSKY, POZHALUISTA (RUSSIAN 
ONLY. PLEASE)': Russian School photographs. 

badges mage up this exhibit chronicling the 

operated from 1968 to 2000. Through September 
2 at Sullivan Museum & History Center. Norwich 
University, in Northfield. Info, 485-2183. 
'UNBOUND. VOL. 2': Book art by New England 
and New York artists presented in collaboration 
with Pentangle Arts council. Through August 25 
at ArtisTree Community Arts Center & Gallery in 

VIIU NIILER & TERRY J. ALLEN: Transformations.' 
abstracted landscape paintings and documentary 
photographs, respectively. Through August 31 



'WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE: HIS LIFE. WORK AND 
INFLUENCE': Creations and artifacts from the 


Bluebird radic^Steuben glassware and many other 
iconic objects. Through August 31 at Madsonian 
Museum of Industrial Design in Waitsfield. Info. 


champlain valley 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK: "Key West: Inside/Outside.' 
collages that celebrate the energy of Key West 
and its environs. Through August 24 at Walkover 
Gallery & Concert Room in Bristol. Info. 453-3188. 
DICK & NANCY WEIS: Large-scale acrylic paintings 
by Dick, small-scale encaustic paintings by 
Nancy. Through October 5 at Brandon Music. Info. 

DONA ANN MCADAMS: "A View From the 
Backstretch." photographs and audio stories from 
the venerable Saratoga racecourse. Through 
September 8 at Vermont Folkllfe Center in 
Middlebury. Info, 388-4964. 

'ON THE WATER': Paintings by Rory Jackson, Janis 
Sanders. Mary Graham. Henry Isaacs and Homer 
Wells (through September 3): SARAH ASHE: 
Paintings and two-dimensional mixed-media 
pieces in response to Tropical Storm Irene, plus 

Mardi-Gras-style floats from materials found in the 
wreckage of Hurricane Katrina (through August 
31). At Edgewater Gallery in Middlebury. Info. 
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•Maui 

'obstetrics & gynecology 


Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first. 

CARING, CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE... 

re experienced specialists • Caring, dedicated physicians & staff 


VISIT WWW.CHAMPLAlNOBGYN.COM FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF OUR SERVICES! 


Summer goes by fast, so we’ve tilled an entire summer’s calendar 
of fun into just ten days! Check out the hundreds of animals, the hypnotist, 
the free stages, the largest art show in Vermont, the huge craft show, more 
than 40 thrilling rides, concerts and shows, strolling musicians, and much, 
much morel 


Bring your whole family out to 
Vermont’s greatest show. Come be amazed by all there 
is to do and see, all included in your one admission 
price. Jugglers, a dog variety show, the racing pigs, 
cooking demonstrations, two different live music 
stages, the antique tractor display, The list goes on and 


kids to visit with. 

So come spend a day, or three, at the ten best days of 
summer, the Champlain Valley Fair! 


Save up to 25% on Advance Discount Admission & 
Unlimited Ride Bracelets at Price Chopper! 
spv Available Now Through Friday only! ^p- ri 

ipper. Available in Vermont, New Hampshire and New York Ctiopp 

Ride bracelets good on all rides except Speed - 1 1:00am -1 1:00pm every day 



OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 

Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


• A 1 -year study with two 

• Healthy Adults 

doses of vaccine or 

Ages 18-50 

placebo 

• Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to $21 20 compensation 

visit and follow-up visits 


more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 

0 n* Call 656-0013 or 

I XIVERSrn fax 656-0881 or email 
°/ VERMONT VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



PERFORMANCE 
SEASON 

THE u N I V E R S I T Y 
Of V E R M 0 N T 

aquila theatre COMPANY. Shakespeare's THE TAMING of THE SHREW OB 9/21 

THE OAVIO WAX MUSEUM 9/28 

BURLINGTON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA min ROWE « GUlSE-UNGlOIS. Clamber muSiC '0/6 

ZOE KEATING, S=l0 CellC 1C/12 

MSONVIEAUX.rd JUUENIA9R3. Thp ViiscofAsicr ?ia770lla‘ 10/19 

KEVINKENNER. piano 10/26 

REO HORSE with LUCY KAPLANSKY JOHN GORKA. arc ELIZA GllKTSON ‘ 1/2 

PACIFICA QUARTET ' 1/9 

hot CLUB Of SAN fRANOSCO. ' Postcards from Gypsy aorl' I - I6 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSlC FESTIVAL PWTERS w Ih 0ANIE1 MdCELWAY I ' >0 

!T ATLANTIC BRASS CUINTEY '2/7 


SOLAS. Insn nusic loi Si Pal. «'s Day® 
OONAl FOX 

MINCTTI QUARTETT with p aniSI ANDREAS KLEIN 
CANT S 

ULA DOWNS 0 
CHRIS SMITHER 




ORDER NOW FOR UP TO 42% SAVINGS! 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTION OEAOLINE: 9/14 



TICKETS/ARTIST INFO/EVENTS/BROCHURE: 

UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 

802.656.4455 



‘The Dog and Pony Show’ Life is good when you're a dog, 
especially if you're one of the German shepherds playing in the grass in Derek Bell’s 
painting "Morning Run” (pictured). On the other hand, the corgi in Carol Truesdell’s 
“Lucy With Wings" doesn’t look so happy. She gazes out at the viewer with the 
saddest eyes — perhaps poor Lucy never wanted to sprout angel wings in the ruins of 
a cathedral. Both works are part of the Backspace Gallery’s latest group exhibit, “The 
Dog and Pony Show,” which features — you guessed it — depictions of dogs and horses, 
harking back to the day when small traveling circuses entertained the masses with 
four-legged performers. Step right up to the Burlington gallery through August 31. 







FREE BROW WAX 


with any 
Facial thru 
Labor Day 



TOOTSIES 


Always Affordable & Adorable 
Open Daily • 192 College St 
658-6006 • tootsiesofvt.com 
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COME JOIN THE 
STATE WIDE PARTY 

CELEBRATE 

VERMONT 

FESTIVAL 
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STOWE VI 

AUG 23«24*25*2< 

ADULTS $8/ KIDS $ 
RAIN OR SHIN] 
UNDER TENT! 
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WWW.CELEBRATEVERMONTFESTIVAL.COM 
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PARANORMAN*** A boy who can communicate 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 
**★ = has its moments; so-so 
*•*■**= smarter than the average bear 
***★* = as good as It gets 


ghoulish talent in this stop- motion animation from 
Laika, the studio behind Coniine. With the voices of 
Kodi Smit-McPhee. Anna Kendrick and Christopher 
Mintz-Plasse. Chris Butler and Sam (7he Tale of 
Despereaux ) Fell directed. (92 min, PG. Capitol, 
Essex [3-0], Majestic (3-0|, Palace, Paramount [3-D], 
Sunset, Welden) 

THE QUEEN OF VERSAILLES* * * 1/2 A nouveau 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 



Opening doors, 


to start my environmental career. 


The Uiwcrsity oj \fermont 

cohInuing education 

Register Now! Fall Classes Begin Aug 27. 

802.656.2085 • learn.uvm.edu/door 



The more things 
change, the more 
they stay the same. 


Times 


Argus 


For more than three generations (and counting) the Times Argus has delivered 
reputable commentary, in-depth reporting, local and international news, sports 
and entertainment to our community. 


Now you can have easy access to all the same quality information you’ve come to 
expect, faster and more conveniently with our electronic edition. 


• Goto www.TimesArgus.com 

• Click on e- Edition 

(upper right corner) 

• Register 


• Enter Promo Code TA20122 for a 2- Week FREE Trial 

Discover the future of your newspaper. 




movies 



eye-catching, 
low profile, 
timeless. 

a Vermont woman’s ring 




Late Season 
Back to School Sale! 

Select road and commuter 
bikes by Jamis and Salsa 

20-30% OFF 




OLD SPOKES HONE 







RUBY SPARKS* * *1/2 A blocked novelist (Paul 

script her every action, in this offbeat romantic com- 
edy from Little Miss Sunshine directors Jonathan 
Dayton and Valerie Faris. (95 min. R. Palace) 

SAFETY NOT GUARANTEED***l/2 Journalists 
pursue an eccentric big-box-store employee who 
claims to be a time traveler in this offbeat comedy 
from Vermont-based director ColinTrevorrow. 
Aubrey Plaza, Mark Duplass and Jake M. Johnson 
star. (94 min. R. Palace: ends 8/23) 

SPARKLE*** in this remake of the 1976 film 
inspired by the careers of the supremes. three 
singing sisters form a Motown group and face the 
pressures of their own success. Jordin Sparks, 
Whitney Houston and Derek Luke star. Salim 
( Jumping the Broom) Akil directed. (117 min, PG-13. 
Essex. Majestic) 

STEP UP REVOLUTION** An aspiring dancer 
tries to join a Miami crew whose members aren't 
happy about her wealthy dad's development plans 
in the fourth installment in the dance-film series. 
Kathryn McCormick, Ryan Guzman and Cleopatra 

TED* *1/2 A Christmas miracle brings a boy's 
teddy bear to life — and, as an adult he can't shake 
the fluffy, obnoxious companion in this comedy 
with Mark Wahlberg. Joel McHale, Mila Kunis and 
Giovanni Rlbisi. Seth ("Family Guy) MacFarlane 
wrote, directed and voice-starred, (10G min, R. 
Majestic. Sunset) 

TO ROME WITH LOVE* Woody Allen explores 


doubt everything about his life in this remake of the 

Colin Farrell plays the Arnold Schwarzenegger role. 
With Kate Beckinsale. Jessica Biel and Bokeem 

min. PG-13. Bijou. Essex. Majestic. Stowe, Sunset) 
THE WATCH***1/2 A bumbling batch of suburban 
neighborhood watchers find themselves facing 
a real menace — from extraterrestrials — in this 
comedy. Vince Vaughn. Jonah Hill. Ben Stiller. 
Rosemarie OeWitt and Billy Crudup star. Akiva (Hot 
Rod) Schaffer directed. (R. Essex, Sunset: ends 8/25) 


NEW ON VIDEO 

BERNIE* * * * Jack Black plays a well-liked small- 
patron (Shirley MacLaine) in this dark comedy 
Richard (Waking Life) Linklater directed. (104 min. 


CHIMPANZEE* ** A baby chimp cavorts in the 
rainforests of Uganda in the latest cute-critter 
documentary from Disneynature. Alastair Fothergill 
and Mark Linfield directed. (120 min, G) 

imperiously bizarre character to his resume in this 
comedy. He’s an autocratic ruler who finds himself 
forced to adjust to life among the American rabble. 
With Anna Faris and John c. Reilly. Larry Charles 
directed. (83 min. R) 

A SEPARATION* * *1/2 An Iranian couple seeks a 
divorce, unleashing a chain of unfortunate events, 
in this winner of the Best Foreign Language Film 
Oscar from director Asghar Farhadi. Starring 
Peyman Moadi. Leila Hatami and Sareh Bayat. (123 


time through four interlocking stories of Italians, 
Americans and others in the "eternal city." With 
Allen, Alec Baldwin. Jesse Eisenberg, Roberto 
Benigni, Penelope Cruz. Greta Gerwig and Ellen 
Page. (95 min. R. Marquis. Roxy: ends 8/23) 

TOTAL RECALL** A blue-collar worker's vacation in 


WEEKEND: TWO young men find their one-night 
stand is becoming something more in this festival- 
favorite drama from UK director Andrew Haigh. 



movies 

you missed 

J AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT, 

THE SEVEN DAYS STAFF BLOG 



Movies You Missed 52: Kill List 


This week in Movies You Missed: To celebrate a full year of movies we missed, here's a 
film that will throw you for a loop. 

D o not let anyone spoil you for Kill List. If a friend says, “It’s just like that old cult 
classic, you know, the one that was remade with—” immediately cover your ears 
and do the “La la la, not listening thing.” 

What you can know going in: Jay (Neil Maskell) has the round face and twitchy 
mannerisms of a small boy, and that’s how his hard-as-nails Swedish wife, Shel 
(MyAnna Buring, pictured), treats him. They live in suburban affluence, but he 
hasn't been working for months, and she's 
nagging him about getting back on the 
horse. 

The acrimony spills over into a wine- 
soaked dinner party with Jay’s old army 
buddy, Gal (Michael Smiley), and his aloof 
new girlfriend (Emma Fryer), 'til Gal 
reveals that he has a job for Jay. That's when 
we learn that Jay and Gal are hitmen... 

MARGOT HARRISON 




BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get Insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

D LIKE/FAN/STALK US sevendays.socialclub 



SUNDAY, AUGUST 26TU 
6:00 - 8:00PM 


FEATURING 

JUSTIN ROSE 
& PETER KRAG 

RESERVATIONS VF.I.C0MED! 


5371 RT.7, NORTH FI-RRISISURGII 

i/-i miii: souti i or dakin farm 
877-6316 * STARRYNTGIlTCAFli.COM 


NEW HEALTH CARE 


RELATED TRAINING 


FIND OUT MORE INFORMATION 


AT A FREE OPEN HOUSE: 


Thursday, August 23, 9:30 am 
OR 

Friday, August 24, 9:30 am 


Visiting Nurse Association 

1110 Prim Road, Colchester, VT 05446 

No open house pre-registration required. 


This FREE 3-WEEK TRAINING begins on Friday, September 21. 
Upon successful completion of the program, trainees will receive 
a Career Readiness Certificate as well as a PCA Level 1 Certificate. 


For more information please contact Anna at the VNA, 860-4447. 
Offered through CCV in partnership with the VDOL and VNA. 
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Curses, Foiled Again! 

After a two-car crash in Williamsport, Pa., in - 
jured one driver, the other sped from the scene. 

Before he’d gone a block, his car broke down, 
so he fled on foot. Investigating Patrolman 
Dustin Reeder found the car and discovered 
a wallet in the center console with a driver's 
license belonging to Scott Lee Applegate, 50. 

Just then, Applegate returned to retrieve a 
case of beer he'd forgotten. Reeder spotted him democracy." (Associated Press) 
with the beer and. after a brief chase, detained 
him. Drunk driving was one of several charges 
filed. (Williamsport Sun-Gazette) 


long skirts. Besides the blur-inducing glasses, 
the insular community's unofficial modesty 
patrols offer hoods and shields that block pe- 


decide whether there should be a referendum 
to limit referendums. Switzerland holds half a 
dozen national referendums a year and many 
more local ones. The proposal, which would've ripheral vision. (Associated Press) 
required a national vote whether to endorse or 

reject every important international agreement When Guns Are Outlawed 
the government signs, was rejected by 75.2 
percent of the voters. One anti-referendum 
poster declared, “Too much democracy kills 


something in his waistband that she thought 
was a knife and gave him the beer. She then 
called police, who arrested Winters with a 
partial can of beer and what turned out to be a 
fork. (Lincoln Journal Star) 


When two men entered a family grocery store Distracted Driver 

in New Bedford, Mass., showed the clerk a gun A tow-truck operator notified police in Fort 


Blinded by Delight 


and reached for cash from the register, the 
owner's 80-year-old mother-in-law grabbed 
a box of mangoes and lobbed at least five of 
the men before one of them hit her it 


Modesty patrols in Jerusalem’s ultra-Orthodox the head with the gun. The men fled with cash, 


that let men see clearly for a few yards ahead of 
them so they can walk. Everything beyond that, 
however, is a blur, including women who Bout 
the ultra-Orthodox interpretation of religious 
law that dictates women appearing in public 


' f REE Will ASt Rology by rob brezsny 


Vi rgo (a ug. 23 -sept. 22) 

A! 


When managers of a jewelry store at a shop - 
ping mall in Naples, Fla., discovered items 
missing, they identified Andrew Alexander 
Roberts, 26. who'd been working at the store 
only five days, as the culprit. Surveillance cam- 
eras caught him taking cash and jewelry, some 

of which he then sold to another store in the .. „ 

mall. When confronted, according to the arrest wear closed-neck, long-sleeved blouses and 
report, Roberts told management 
to “discount it from his pay - 
check." (Naples Daily News) 

Ideal Candidate 
Republicans filed a federal 
lawsuit to stop Nevada from 
listing “none of these can 
didates" on ballots. It's the 
only state that lets voters 
actively choose none of the 
above instead of passively 
just not voting. GOP officials 
acknowledged that “none" 
could attract enough votes 
from disgruntled anti-Obama 
voters who might otherwise 
vote for Mitt Romney to 
give Nevada's six hotly con - 
tested electoral votes to the 
president “None" has won 
some primary elections and 
siphoned off votes that might 
have benefited candidates, 
notably Sen. Harry Reid, who 
in 1998 beat his Republican 
challenger by 400 votes, 
with “none” capturing 8000. 

(National Journal) 

Joyful Noise Unto 
the Lord 

When neighbors complained 
that Betty Jones, 54. was play- 
ing music too loudly, police in 
Bristol, Tenn., said she told 
them she spends five hours 
every Sunday praising the 
Lord by listening to the music 
of Johnny Cash, the Judds, 

Alan Jackson, Elvis Presley 
and others, and that she 
would continue to listen to it 

how she wanted. The officers 

cited her and left but returned way to do this is to keep our i 
after more complaints and ar- 
rested her for disorderly con- 
duct and violating the city's 
noise ordinance. She admitted 
that on the second police visit, 

"I was going off and cussing." 

(Bristol's WCYB-TV) 


Jewish community began selling special spec - but owner Manuel Nogueira gave chase and 


Nehemiah Winters, 35, pleaded no contest 
to stealing a can of beer from a woman sit 
ting on her front porch in Lincoln, Neb. The 
21-year-o!d victim said Winters walked up to 
her twice and asked for her beer. She refused, 
but when he returned a third time, he revealed 


Pierce, Fla., that he pulled alongside a Jeep 
Cherokee and observed that the driver was 
naked and masturbating. A police officer who 
stopped the vehicle reported that when he 
asked Robert Casey, 49, why he was driving 
naked, “Casey stated he has problems with 
this and he is getting therapy." The officer 
then found a toy pistol tied to Casey's leg, part 
of which was hidden in his rectum and part 
tied around his genitals. (West Palm Beach's 
WPBF-TV) 


guy i know was invited to hang 
e of his paintings in a new 
ark gallery — on one condition, 
it had to be a piece he created on the 
spot in the gallery, on the day the show 
opened. That would be way too much 
pressure for me to handle, i need to 
spend a longtime on the stuff i make, 
whether it's music or writing, i've got to 
fuss over every little detail as i con- 
stantly edit and refine and add layers, 
w hat about you, Virgo? Could you 
quickly come up with some new wrinkle 
or fresh creation that would show the 
world who you really are? i'm guessing we will soon find out. 



if so. do you have any specific ideas about what you will do, it's an ideal astrological 


how to do it? The coming weeks will be a 
excellent time to identify and implement 
those ideas. I et me make an initial sug - 

minimum, but don't stamp it out entirely. 


moment to articulate your driving pur 
pose in a pithy formula that will give you 
strength whenever you invoke it 

cAPRIcoRN (dec. 22- Jan. 19): "Most 

people consider global warming somewhat 
ofa mixed blessing, 'wrote aaron sankin 
on hufflngton post "on one hand, there’s 
acidification, deserts gobbling up 


is. here's another bp: imagine the pres - wjde swalhs of f „ m , and 3nd thc ma « ivc 


ARIES (March 21-april I9J: doyouknow 
what a controlled burn is? Firefighters start 
small, manageable fires on purpose so as 
to eradicate brush that has accumulated 
too dose to wooded areas, w ith less fuel 
around, bigger fires are not as likely to ignite 
accidentally and turn into conflagrations, 
i encourage you to use this as a metaphor 
for your own life.aries. how? First idcnbfy a 

on the horizon. Then, in the coming weeks, 
tend to feed that big problem. Make sure itll 

tAURUS apnl 20-May 20]: Jungian 
storyteller Clarissa pinkola estes advises us 

of our nature. "The wild life must be kept 




enough right now. i recommend that you 
take immediate and intensive steps to 
remedy the situation. There should not be 
anything about you that is high and dry: 
you need to soak up the benefits that come 

cANcER (June 21- July 22): inthel6th 

to men and german to my horse." This is 

to their particular kind of intelligence, of 

is always a good policy, but it’s 


I IBRA sept. 23-oct. 22): ifyou'vebeen 

a suggesbon that may seem at odds with 
my usual approach, even though it's not 
For the next two weeks, i encourage you 
to explore the necessary power of decay, 
h arness the archetypes of breakdown and 
dissolubon as you put an end to things 
whose time is up. This work is key to your 


die-off of the innumerable species unable 
to cope with the effects of the world's 

sphere, would you be willing to sacrifice a 

AQUARIUS ( Jan. 20-Feb. 18): .don't 


than that more snaky and labyrinthine, 
s ome of the narrow passages and weedy 


ScoRPIo (oct.23-nov.21): i’mgoingto 
ignore the urban dicbonary’s more modern detours youll need to navigate may not 

definitions of the word 'yeast.' and stick to even resemble paths, let alone highways. 

the original meaning: an agent of fermenta and your metaphorical vehicle mayresem - 

tion that brews alcoholic drinks and makes ' ' 


: bubbly 

SAgltt ARIUSfnov. 22-dec. 21)1$ 


ble a funky old 1967 Chevy pickup truck or a 
forklift bedecked with flowers, it should be 

PIScES (Feb, 19-March 20): in medieval 
bmes, you didn't need a priest to get mar - 
ried, nor did you have to be in a church or 
recite a set of vows, you didn't even have to 




your nature? a ccording to my reading of the especially important for you to observe 




More Than Its 
Cheese Has Holes 

Referendum-happy Swiss 
voters held a referendum to 


. Fluency and flexibility will be rewarded 
in ways you can't imagine. 

I Eo (July23-aug.22): would youliketo 






Those three words had great power! in the 




brezsnys expanded weekly audio horos Copes 8t daily textMessage 


IS Copes: REAIAStRology.com or 1-877-873-4888 




Walk, walk fashion baby... 


[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATHER Team 


N s, Anytime . Anywhere. 


Facts & Forecasts 


,/wcaxWeatherTeam 


SEVEN DAYS 


STRVT 

[ ° N 

(70 


SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8 


2 runway shows at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
featuring new looks 
by local designers 


In the tent behind 
the Maltex Building 
431 Pine Street, 
Burlington, $12 

Food vendors, beer 
and wine available. 


4 ? 


Cynthea's Spa 


* STRUT is the only ticketed 
event of the Art Hop and sells 
out quickly. Buy your tickets 
online today at seaba.com. 




Kids ages tj-iO and parents are invited to participate 
in the Parents anc) Peers Project at the University of Vermont. 

Families will come to the Family Development Lab for 
a 2.5-hour visit that includes games, discussions of kids' 
recent experiences with peers, and questionnaires. 

Families receive $40 and kids receive a prize! For more info, 
contact us at 802-656-4409 or famlab@uvm.edu. 
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BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 




LULU EIGHTBALL 
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Bill the Cockroach ‘DeForge-ing Ahead' pt 11 henry Gustavson 
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Mtt. THIS, X WAMT To fIND OUT If SHt 
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H {(t. without Sounding Iike r uaht 
TO DATS H6ff? _ 
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It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 




MEET THE EXPERTS: 


ANDREW 0. MIKELL. ESI). 
STATE MANAGER 

Z Vermont Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


[W' Vermont ^Attorneys 
_E_ Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 

Thursday, August 23, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 



This Month Sold Out 
NEXT SEMINAR OCTOBER 11 
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If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


RubY SpARkS 

and talk to me! when: f riday. August 17, 2012, 
where: palace 9. You: woman, me: man. *910552 






n. *910546 


mou St AchE cASEY oNt2t 

s aw your profile and It definitely struck a chord. 


DID You iSpYmE? 
was in black. There was some smooching, a Jp and 

the power stayed on and a rather memorable 
wedding ensued, happy anniversary Jillian! 1 1 ove 
You! when: Sunday. August 28. 2011. where: 
Sugarbush. You: woman, me: man. *910551 


mYSExYRAm 

If we’d go again, all the way from the start I would 
try to change. The things that killed our love. Yes, 

through. You should give me a chance. This can't 

in my dreams. You: man. me: woman. *910550 
citYmARkEt bikERAckS 

I had a free-flowing ponytail. I was captivated 

the bait I'm kicking myself for missing the 
moment Interested in the chance for a redo? 
when: Thursday. August 16. 2012. w here: city 
market. You: woman, me: man. *910549 

ASExYcoNOucto R 

I enjoyed ringing you up (and checking you), 
ask me out sometime, w hen: Thursday. 

You: man. me: woman. *910548 
oNE fEDERAL oN SAtu ROAY 

sitting at the Bar. I fit your description. Thank 

there? w hen: f riday. August 3. 2012. w here: 


giRLDowNtow Nwithti NY Dog 

10 seconds. My first i-spy, let fate work its magic! 

w hen: Sunday. August 12. 2012. w here: center 
St. buriington. You: woman, me: man. *910541 

chu Rch & mAiN bLoND iRoNic mu St AchE 

Church and Main after-hours party, Saturday. 8/11. 
You, blond, shoulder-length hair with an ironic 
mustache and a fnend at the end of the bar. This 
is my first i-spy, feel honored. You brushed by me, 

main buriington. You: man. me: w oman. *910539 
LEONARDO'S® DO 


when: f riday, August 10. 2012. w 


n. *910538 


■ salon 

obriens 

AVEDA 


DSw SExYguRL 

wanna just scoop you up into my arms, kiss 
your entire body & put pulses in places you 
didn’t know you had. are you up for it? w hen: 
tuesday. August 14. 2012. where: behind the 
glass DSw. You: woman. me: man. #91054S 

bARNES & Nob LE. tuESDAY Night . SEco ND 

barnes & Noble. You: man. me: woman. *910544 
bik E AND bui LDDDD!! wooooo !! 


in the opposite direction wearing the Bike & Build 

the headline above but we both kept going, are you 
an alum? Care to meet up and exchange stories? 

w hen: monday. August 13. 2012. w here: bike oath 



n. *910543 


It’s good for your hair, 
good for the Earth 
and good for your wallet 

www.obrienssalons.com 


cut E hip St ER giRL 


10 f.m.. You: woman, me: man. *910537 




memories. You: man. mo: woman. *910536 


wAStEYouRtimEwith mE 

house, kids... when I see you it’s like the first time 

part My heart beats because of you, the smartest 
most beautiful woman in the world. Thanks 
for wasting your time with me. always yours... 
forever! w hen: f riday, August 24. 2012. w here: 
f ondlef est You: woman, me: man. *910535 


[oi^uuie to fove oud euAt... 

mistress W 

mapvp [A 
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If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


cute hipStcRGiRI 




sevendaysvt.com/personals 


Ruby Spa RkS 

were going to sec The Expendables, but I steered 

and talk to me! When: Friday, august 17, 2012. 
Where: palace 9. you: Woman. Me: Man. £910552 

DiDyou i Spy Me? 

was in black. There was some smooching, a JP, and 

the power stayed on and a rather memorable 
wedding ensued. Happy Anniversary Jillian* I Love 
YoulWhen: Sunday, august 28, 2011. Where: 
Sugarbush. you: Woman. Me: Man. £910551 

My Sexy Ra M 

If we'd go again. All the way from the start, I would 
try to change. The things that killed our love. Yes, 

through. You should give me a chance. This can’t 

city Ma Rket bike R 

I had a free-flowing ponytail. I was captivated 

the bait I’m kicking myself for missing the 
moment Interested in the chance for a redo? 
When: Thursday, a ugust 16. 2012. Where: city 
Market, you: Woman. Me: Man. £910549 

a Sexy con Oucto R 

I enjoyed ringing you up (and checking you). 

Ask me out somebme. When: Thursday, 
august 16. 2012. Where: city Market, 
you: Mon. Me: Woman. £910548 






i. £910538 


■ salon 

obriens 

AVEDA 


sitting at the Bar. I Tit your description. Thank 

there? When: Friday, a ugust 3. 201 2. Where: 
one Federal, you: Man. Me: Woman. £910546 

DSW Sexy Gu Rl 

wanna just scoop you up into my arms, kiss 
your entire body & put pulses in places you 
didn't know you had. Are you up for it? When: 
t uesday, a ugust 14. 2012. Where: behind the 
glass DSW. you: Woman, Me: Man. #910545 

baRneS 8i noble. tueSDay ni Ght. Sccon D 

talk? When: t uesday. a ugust 14. 2012. Where: 
barnes 8i noble, you: Man. Me: Woman. £910544 

bike an 0 buil DDDDH Wooooo !! 

in the opposite direction wearing the Bike & Build 

the headline above but we both kept going. Are you 
an alum? Care to meet up and exchange stories? 

When: Monday, a ugust 13. 2012. Where: bike path 
at I eddy park, you: Man. Me: Woman. £910543 





Saw your profile and it definitely struck a chord. 

When: t uesday. a ugust 14. 2012. Where: 
two2tango. you: Woman. Me: Man. £910542 

GiRI DoWnto Wn With tiny DoG 

10 seconds. My first i-spy. let fate work its magic! 

When: Sunday, august 12, 2012. Where: center 
St. buriington. you: Woman. Me: Man. £910541 

chu Rch & Main blon DiRonic MuStache 

Church and Main after-hours party. Saturday. 8/11. 
You, blond, shoulder-length hair with an ironic 

mustache and a friend at the end of the bar. This 
is my first i-spy, feel honored. You brushed by me. 

Saturday, august 11. 2012. Where: church and 
Main buriington. you: Man, Me: Woman. £910539 

I eona RDo'S ® DO 

When: Friday, a ugust 10. 2012. Where: Dunkin 




Wa Ste you R t iMe With Me 

house, kids... when I see you it’s like the first time 

part. My heart beats because of you. the smartest 
most beautiful woman in the world. Thanks 
for wasting your time with me. Always yours... 
forever! When: Friday, august 24. 2012. Where: 
FondleFest. you: Woman. Me: Man. £910535 


mistress 

maeve 
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My partner and I are hoping you can give us some tips on how to get 
our sex life back on track. We've been together for four years and are 
generally crazy for each other. When were having sex. it's great. Lately, 
though, life has been a bit stressful, and we've gotten off track with 
lovemaking. We're both ready, willing and able, we just thought you 


You have to stoke the fire to keep It burning, and I commend you and 

your partner for reaching out before your embers cool completely. Any 
number of things can reignite the passion between you. Here are a few 
suggestions: 

Make out more. 

When you're trying to spice things up, it can be easy to overlook 
the small things. Kissing builds intimacy and anticipation, two key 
ingredients in reviving your sex life. When was the last time you had a 
high-school-style make-out session with full-tongue action and groping 
over the clothes? Sometimes going back to first base can result in a 

Show and tell. 

If you're out of practice with your partner* s body, why not start with 
your own? The next time you’re feeling frisky, try mutual masturbation. 
Touching yourself may seem counterintuitive when the goal is to touch 
each other, but it can be a powerful tool of reconnection. Performing 
for one another produces a vulnerability that is both erotic and 
enlightening. Getting reacquainted with your partner’s body from afar 
can bring you closer together. 

Anywhere but the bedroom. 

When a couple is experiencing a dry spell, the bedroom can become 
a loaded place. Night after night with no hanky-panky can turn a love 
den into a desert of despa ir. So ditch the bed and get down to business 
elsewhere. When was the last time you hopped into the shower 
together or threw a blanket down under the stars? Shaking up your 
setting can shake out the cobwebs and rejuvenate your love life. Make 
a list of all the spots where you've been dying to do it and see how many 
you can get to before the summer is over. 

In a long-term romance, there are times when the fire roars and 
times when it's barely burning. As long as you're both willing to tend the 
flames, your fire will never go out. 


It’s good for your hair, 
good for the Earth 
and good for your wallet 

www.obrienssalons.com V ^ 


iMatck, 


need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 









COLLEGE EDITION 


BE SUCK 

OILS, LOTIONS 
a LOBES FOR 
EVERY OCCASION 

STUN 

&RUN 

STUN GUN 
OR MACE 
KEEPS YOO 
SAFE! 

DORM 
BECOR 

POSTERS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
LIGHTS & MORE! 


Rutland: 

162 N. Main St. 

Derby, VT: 

4267 US Route 5 

St. Albans Super Store: 

192 Federal St. 524-6607 

3595 Waterbury/Stowe Rd. 

Burlington Headquarters: 

21 Church St. 658-6520 

Newport, NH (Tax-Free): 

51 John Stark Hwy. 


HEALTHY 

VAPESP 

LEARN THE GOOB, 
THEBADaTHEOGLY 

WHAT SHADES OF 
GREY ARE YOU? 

FIND THE TOYS 
YOU READ ABORT 

JEROME 
BAKER 

GLASS GURU 





